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CHRISTIAN UNITY. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Tue Christian world has always been longing for some 
common bond of union between all believing souls. Except 
perhaps in the time of the apostles and the generations im- 
mediately succeeding them, no such union has ever existed 
throughout Christendom. We have only to look a little way 
into the ecclesiastical history of any period before the Refor- 
mation, to see that no such union ever existed in the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. And those times which were most 
distinguished by intellectual and spiritual vitality within the 
church, as, for instance, the age of Arias and Athanasius, the 
age of Abelard, of Anselm, and St. Bernard, or that of the 
schoolmen a century later, were times of angry conflicts and 
dissensions among the great leaders in thought and devotion. 
As a basis of spiritual union, they were undertaking to settle 
intellectually or by ecclesiastical authority questions which 
never can be settled by the mind of man. 

The fundamental: doctrine of all religion, the idea of God, 
how it comes into the mind, and why it should be believed, is 
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one which the most subtle intellects have never been able to 
establish on a logical basis. “The idea of God in the mind 
of man,” says Anselm, “is the one unanswerable evidence of 
the existence of God.” “This same thought,” says Milman 
(Latin Christianity, Vol. III. p. 358), “seems, with no knowl- 
edge of its medizeval origin, to have forced itself on Descartes, 
was re-asserted by Leibnitz, if not rejected was thought insuf- 
ficient by Kant, revived in another form by Schelling and by 
Hegel; latterly has been discussed with singular fullness 
and ingenuity by M. de Remusat. Yet will it less surprise 
the most profoundly reflective, who cannot but perceive how 
soon and how inevitably the mind arrives at the verge of hu- 
man thought; how it cannot but encounter the same ques- 
tion, which in another form divided, in either avowed or un- 
conscious antagonism, Plato and Aristotle, Anselm and his 
opponents (for opponents he had of no common subtlety), - 
Leibnitz and Locke; which Kant failed to reconcile ; which 
his followers have perhaps bewildered by a new and intricate 
phraseology more than elucidated ; which modern eclecticism 
harmonizes rather in seeming than in reality ; the question 
of questions ; our primary, elemental, it may be innate or in- 
stinctive, or acquired and traditional, idea, conception, notion, 
conviction of God, of the Immaterial, the Eternal, the In- 
finite.” ; 

Now, if on logical and theological grounds there is and 
always has been such a diversity of opinion among the 
greater minds in regard to the foundation of. all religious be- 
lief, it must be very plain that no union such as Christian 
souls long for can be brought about by substantial agree- 
ment in theological doctrines. “Theology must, when fol- 
lowed out, become metaphysical ; metaphysics must become 
theological.” Here is room for endless discussion and end- 
less divergences of thought. When men undertake in meta- 
physical terms to define doctrines relating to the origin of 
our religious belief, to the nature of God or of Christ, they 
soon find that the subject is too vast for them. It has depths 
beyond the reach of their thought, and distinctions too fine to 
be appreciated by the subtlest intellect. The results of such 
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discussions will be almost as various as the independent origi- 
nal minds engaged in them. The more earnestly, the more 
ably and conscientiously they pursue their investigations, the 
more wigely will they probably be separated from one an- 
other. But let these same persons seek and discuss together 
how they may best cultivate a devotional spirit, how they may 
best carry out the great precepts of Christian duty, and every 
‘step in their progress will bring them more closely together. 
When they meet as theologians and metaphysicians, they 
meet for controversy, dissension, and alienation. But when 
they meet to consult together for the advancement of pure 
religion, when they engage in works of Christian duty, or 
pray together in humility and earnestness, they forget their 
theological differences, and are drawn together by the strong- 
est of all sympathies. As children of a common Father, as 
followers of a common Saviour, sanctified by the same Spirit, 
as pilgrims journeying towards the same eternal home, they 
are united in heart and life, and belong all to the same reli- 
gious communion. Sometimes they who have spent the 
whole day in discussions which have made them feel as if 
they had nothing in common, and could have no Christian 
fellowship with one another, as they have left these theologi- 
cal discussions, and dwelt on the great precepts of our reli- 
gion, their religious works and duties, their dependence on 
God, their need of mercy, their hopes of salvation, and then 
have united in prayer, using in their doctrines, with a hearty 
unison of feeling, the same passages of Scripture which in 
their discussions have only separated them from one another, 
their souls are knit together by the holiest sympathies, and 
they find that in heart and life they are bound together by 
affinities stronger than can ever come from any similarity 
or identity of intellectual opinions. When those views of 
God are presented which lift the soul up in awe and love, 
when the momentary concerns of eternity press upon us, 
when, as in some terrible catastrophe at sea, there is no hope 
but in the infinite mercy of God, then theological distinctions 
are thrown aside as of no account, and all turn to the same 
God, and call on him for pardon and acceptance. 
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Here is a great lesson, not only of Christian toleration and 
forbearance, but of Christian union. Whatever in our reli- 
gion appeals to the conscience and the heart, whatever 
serves to quicken the sense of duty, or to draw men nearer 
to Christ and to God, draws them also more closely to one 
another. But all attempts, by minute articles of faith relating 
to the metaphysical difficulties which everywhere press on 
theological subjects, only serve to create heresies and divis- 
ions. It was so in the early ages of Christianity, when, three 
centuries after the resurrection of Jesus, the attempt was 
first made to force such articles upon the church ; it con- 
tinued so till the human mind had lost its freedom under that 
terrible despotism of the Roman church which threatened to 
bury our religion in the ghastly tomb of the dark ages ; and 
since the Reformation, this same process of division and 
alienation has gone far enough to grieve every devout heart, 
to awaken a general longing for some new bond of spiritual 
union and some season of rest from the perpetual warfare 
which hostile sects have been waging against one another. 
And is there no way in which a more extended and more 
hearty union may be brought about among the various mem- 
bers of Christ’s body? 

We believe that there is. The ablest and purest men of 
the age have been looking for it. Many plans for the accom- 
plishment of such an end have been proposed. But there is 
_only one which can be effectual. If we would secure the 
harmony of the earliest ages of Christianity, we must give 
up our elaborate creeds, and come back to the simple formu- 
las which Christ and his immediate followers established and 
imposed. , 

Take, for example, the great doctrine indicated by the 
words of the baptismal formula, which seems to have been 
the original test, so far as doctrines go, of Christian disciple- 
ship. The doctrine, bound up in the words by which new 
disciples were initiated into the Christian church, is unques- 
tionably the distinguishing doctrine of our religion. It sep- 
arates it from all other religions. Christianity is not a more 
elevated form of deism, or a refinement on Judaism, It has 
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elements peculiar to itself, implied in this baptismal form, 
deeply affecting the character of its worshipers and the 
nature of their worship. Take out of the New Testament 
all that is said of Jesus Christ and the Holy Spirit, leaving 
us with qnly what is there revealed of the Infinite Father, 
and our religion will lose we need not say how much of all 
that most commends it to our hearts. God is thrown back 
into the distant heavens. Our conceptions of him become 
remote. Our feelings towards him are chilled. He does not 
connect himself as now with the tender reverence that draws 
us towards him, and makes us look to him, not with awe 
alone, but with tears of trusting gratitude and love. As we 
follow Jesus through his ministry, and hear his words and 
enter into his spirit, we feel that he is to us the manifestation 
of the Father ; that he brings God in all his gentle and en- 
dearing attributes home to our hearts, connecting him with 
our fireside affections, giving us warmth and tenderness, and 
a sense of trust and nearness to him in our devotions. So 
our feelings towards God are modified by the peculiar rela- 
tions to us which are indicated by the Holy Spirit, which 
dwells a sanctifying presence in the soul, subduing our 
hearts, forming them anew, through a divine life, into the 
image of God, till his love pervades all our affections, purges 
away all bitterness, and is breathed out from us in our daily 
thoughts and acts. 

Here is a type of character formed under influences alto- 
gether unlike those which proceed from any other religious 
dispensation. And the influences under which it is formed 
are in some way or other connected with the formula of 
Christian baptism. All these elements, Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit, enter into the highest type of Christian worship 
and Christian life. They who cherish that worship and that 
life feel themselves bound together by some unseen but pow- 
erful bond of sympathy and union. They are drawn to one 
another, and they feel that wherever two or three are gath- 
ered together in the name of Christ there is he in the midst 
of them. They are brought into communion with him and 
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with heavenly things. Inward life, power, peace, is imparted 
to them, and a nearer intimacy with heaven. 

Here is the practical influence of the doctrine. We are 
not deists. Our religion is not preached to congregations of 
deists, but to companies of Christian believers, who grow up 
through Christ into union and harmony with God. 

Now, why can we not fall back on the great Scriptural 
expressions which address themselves with such power to the 
imagination and the heart, and feed the inmost springs of 
our spiritual thought and life? Why can we not be satisfied 
with the way in which this doctrine has been taught by Jesus 
Christ and his disciples? Why must we refine upon their 
words, and cover them over with distinctions, of tie them up 
by our definitions, till the simplicity, the power, and the ‘ib- 
erty of the divine words are lost, its heavenly perfume ex: 
haled, and its freshness gone? Those living words which 
come to us always in the perennial greenness of a divine cre- 
ation, with thought enough to exhaust the intellect of the 
profoundest philosopher, and yet coming home to the heart 
and comprehension of the child, the moment they are stripped 
of their freedom and drawn up into a creed, lose their charm, 
and seem cold, unsatisfactory, barren, and dead. The beau- 
tiful form so full of life and grace is wrapped in its winding 
sheet and laid in the tomb. But when in the freedom of 
returning life the spirit shall come back to it, the now living 
form shall throw aside its grave-clothes, leave the tomb, and 
come forth to cheer the heart of the believer, and to fill him 

- with thankfulness and love. 

For whatever this doctrine of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost 
may be in its last analysis, it does not in the Scriptures offer 
itself to us as a metaphysical formula. In Peter we find a 
part of it used as a heartfelt expression of grateful trust: “I 
believe that thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God.” 
It was breathed out by Jesus himself in a promise of un- 
speakable tenderness: “I will not leave you comfortless ; I 
will come to you.” “Ifa man love me, he will keep my 
words ; and my father will love him, and we will come unto 
him and make our abode in him.” In the prayer before the 
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agony of the garden it appears again: “This is life eternal, 
to know Thee the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom 
thou hast sent.” It was uttered most fully in the baptismal 
service. It was a blessed revelation to the first martyr, when 
a moment ‘before his death he saw the glory of God and cried, 
“Behold, I see the heavens opened, and the Son of Man 
standing on the right hand of God.” It fell as a heavenly 
- benediction from the lips of Paul, when, yearning with desires © 
which no other language could express for the happiness and 
peace of those whose salvation was dearest to his heart, he 
said, “The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of 
God, and the communion of the Holy Ghost, be with you all 
forever.” And in the Apocalypse it appears as a solemn 
ascription in that triumphal scene, where “a great multitude, 
which no man could number, of all nations, and kindreds, . 
and peoples, and tongues, stood before the throne, and before 
the Lamb, clothed with white robes, and palms in their 
hands,” saying, “Salvation to our God who sitteth on the 
throne, and unto the Lamb.” 

These were the earliest expressions of this doctrine, —no 
metaphysical abstraction or subtle distinctions, but a prayer, 
a benediction, an anthem, to warm the heart, and lift it up in 
adoration and praise. And so, when James and Peter and 
Paul, and the beloved disciple who leaned on Jesus’ bosom, 
had by violent deaths been transferred from their prayers and 
labors here to the songs of the redeemed above, the doctrine 
still continued under these simple forms, an expression of 
trust or prayer, or an ascription of praise to touch the heart, 
and to lead to unity of feeling and of worship. Those early 
Christians had too deep an interest in Christ, they were 
bound to him by affections too strong and full of reverence, 
to attempt by any poor definitions of theirs to analyze and 
set forth the mysteries of his nature. They had faith in him, 
but their faith was more a sentiment than a formula, more a 
conviction of the heart than a conclusion of the understand- 
ing. They believed with intense love and reverence in his 
personal presence and care. They called-on him for aid in 
their trouble. They sang ascriptions of praise and gratitude 
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to him. They commemorated his dying love, and held com. 
munion with him by the solemn and affecting rite which he 
had instituted. 

When they met, as they usually did for worship at the first 
dawn of every day (we follow here the account given by Bun- 
sen), they sang the following hymn, the earliest of which any 
record has come down to us, and which may have been sung 
by the Apostle John :— 


“ We praise Thee, we bless Thee, we worship Thee, 
We give thanks to Thee for Thy great glory, 
O Lord, heavenly King, God the Father Almighty, Lord God. 
O Lord, the only begotten Son: 
Jesus Christ: 
That takest away the sins of the world, 
Have mercy upon us, receive our prayer. 
Thou that sitteth at the right hand of God the Father, — 
Have mercy upon us, 
For thou alone art holy. 
Thou only art the Lord Jesus Christ: 
To the glory of God the Father, Amen.” 


In another hymn is the expression, “ Vouchsafe, O Lord, 
to keep us this day without sin.” 

In the evening, as the sun had set, and the candles were 
first brought in, those simple-minded followers of Christ, who 
had yet assented to no elaborate creed, sang this beautiful 
hymn :— 


“Jesus Christ, thou joyous light of holy glory, of the Father everlast- 
ing, coming to the setting of the sun, and seeing the evening light, we 
praise Father, and Son, and Holy Spirit of God. Thou art worthy to be 
praised at all times with holy songs, thou Son of God who hast given 
life. Therefore the world glorifieth Thee.” 


In another hymn to God are these words : — 


“We praise Thee, we sing unto Thee, we bless Thee, 
On account of Thy great glory, 
O Lord the King, Father of Christ: 
Of the spotless Lamb which taketh away the sins of the world. 
It behoveth to’praise Thee ; 
It behoveth to sing unto Thee ; 
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It behoveth to glorify Thee, God and Father : 
Through the Son, in the Holy Ghost, forever and ever.” 


Here is indicated the original form of the Gloria Patri: — 


“Glory be to the Father, through the Son, and in the Holy Ghost.” 


We see how all this harmonizes in spirit with the language 
of the Scriptures. The only creed in those primitive ages, 
and it was repeated by catechumens as they were about to 
receive or enter into the waters of baptism, was in these 
words : — 

“T believe in the only true God, the Father Almighty ; 

“ And in his only-begotten Son, Jesus Christ, our Lord and 
Saviour ; 

“ And in the Holy Spirit, the giver of life.” 

Nothing could be more simple, or more beautiful as an ex- 
pression of faith on the part of those who, at the peril often 
of life, were about to take up the cross, and assume, with the 
privileges, the responsiblities, of Christian believers. Gradu- 
ally clause after clayse was added, till on this simple basis 
what has been called the Apostles’ Creed had been formed. 
Still this, as we now have it, is composed mostly of Scrip- 
tural statements, and does not enter at all into metaphysical 
distinctions. 

But afterwards a different spirit, and with it a different 
practice, was introduced. Pagan philosophers were con- 
verted, and brought their philosophy with them into the 
church. They carried their speculations into the most sacred 
of all subjects, and formed metaphysical theories, some of 
them strange and monstrous, respecting the nature of God 
and of his Son. When it became necessary to meet and put 
down these extravagant views, the leaders in the church did 
not fall back on the early formulas of faith and worship, but 
engaged in counter speculations and statements. They laid 
down their opposing metaphysical theories. They formed 
them into articles of faith, less and less simple, gradually tak- 
ing up into them elements of the heathen philosophy, and 
obliging all who entered the church to assent to them. In 

2 
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this way the Nicene Creed was formed and imposed. In this 
way was formed the Athanasian Creed, adopted by the Ro. 
man Church, retained by the English, though seldom read 
there, and wisely rejected by the American branch of the 
Episcopal Church, — a creed which we can hardly read, when 
in a thoughtful frame of mind, without a shudder at its awful 
profanity and assumption of divine authority, fortified as‘it is 
in the beginning and middle and end by its triple batteries 
of anathemas, threatening with everlasting damnation all who 
do not believe in every one of its unintelligible or absurd dis- 
tinctions. ‘“ Whosoever will be saved, before all things it is 
necessary that he hold the Catholic faith, which faith except 
every one do keep whole and undefiled, without doubt he 
shall perish everlastingly.” 

Here intellectual distinctions and the assumptions of hu- 
man power were gradually growing over and strangling the 
grand but simple expressions of faith and worship which 
abound in the Scriptures, and which inspired the devotions 
and guided the faith of the primitive Christians. Here in 
the Church of Rome was the beginning of a spiritual despot- 
ism, which, denying all liberty of thought, brought on the 
ages of darkness, crushing the soul of man, shutting out the 
light of God, heaping up its unrighteous exactions and enor- 
mities, till, no longer tolerated by God or man, its iniquities 
were exposed, and in the fearful convulsions of the Reforma- 
tion its authority was shaken, and a portion of Christendom 
was set free, at least from its most terrible exactions. 

But among Protestants a similar course has been pursued. 
Men dare not trust to the Scriptures and the earliest and 
simplest formulas of Christian faith. Following the example 
of the great religious bodies, Greek or Roman, from which 
they have come out, every little sect or association claims the 
right to draw up its articles of belief, set forth its metaphys- 
ical analysis of the unfathomable mysteries of the divine 
nature, and exclude from the Christian name and ordinances 
those who do not assent to them. Is this in accordance 
either with the letter or the spirit of our religion? We say 
nothing of the truth or falsehood of these creeds. Allow 
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that every word they contain is true. What right have these 
men, these churches or associations, — for they are but men, 
—to set forth their metaphysical theories on the most diffi- 
cult and mysterious of all subjects, and demand that we shall 
give our assent to them, or be forever shut out from the priv- 
ileges and hopes of our religion? Devout men and women 
may give their assent to every sentence contained in the gos- 
pel, and to every formula of faith that has come down to us 
from the first two centuries after the birth of Christ, they 
may profess their belief in every formula which Christ pro- 
posed or which the apostles and their immediate successors 
required, they may show all the Christian graces and virtues 
in their lives, and yet, because they do not assent to certain 
metaphysical distinctions, studied out and drawn up by weak 
and fallible men, they are to be excluded from the Christian 
ordinances here, and the hopes of salvation hereafter! 

We would protest against this as contrary to the whole 
letter and spirit of our religion, as an unauthorized and mon- 
strous wrong, perpetrated in the name of the meek and mer- 
ciful Jesus, creating divisions, dissensions, alienations, and 
enmities in the bosom of his church. The Greek Church 
condemns and excommunicates the Church of Rome. The 
Church of Rome condemns and excommunicates all Protest- 
antdenominations. Protestant churches denounce, condemn, 
and excommunicate one another, and all on precisely the 
same grounds, because they will not assent to certain formu- 
las of metaphysical doctrine or ecclesiastical form, which not 
one person in ten thousand has time to investigate or can 
understand. The heart sickens at the thought. If any 
extended work of Christian benevolence, even a sanitary 
mission for ‘the benefit of our soldiers in time of war, if any 
great scheme of education for the enlightenment of the 
whole people is got up, if any new movement for the advance- 
ment of our religion within our own borders or among 
heathen nations is designed, the jealousy of clashing sects is 
roused. The purest feelings are embittered by its rankling 
suspicions. Christian missionaries in distant lands some- 
times make their religion a hissing and a by-word among 
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the heathen by their own disputes and conflicting claims, In 
the name of God, in the name of Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God, and of the Holy Spirit, which comes, not to create divis- 
ions, but unity and peace among men, in the name of all that 
should be sacred and dear to us in our religion, we would 
protest against this unchristian and unholy warfare, and call 
on all, whether Catholic or Protestant, who are carrying out 
this system of human, or rather inhuman proscription, to 
give up their unhallowed work, their ungodly assumption of 
authority over the souls of their brethren. It is the shame 
and scandal of the Christian world. It paralyzes our best 
efforts. It falls as a blight on our Christian affections, and 
narrows down to a creed, or a party, or a sect, feelings which 
should be as broad and free as the family of man, or the 
spirit of God. It deepens the tone of national enmities, it 
divides and alienates families, it creates dissension, strife, and 
hatred among neighbors. It puts asunder those whom God 
has joined together, and converts the peaceful borders of 
the church into the battle-ground of conflicting sects. 

In thickly-settled communities, where churches of differ- 
ent names are easily accessible, the injustice of the exclusive 
policy is less severely felt; though even there, not only in 
the alienation of those who should be friends, but in families, 
and especially in the religious education of children, it is 
often the source of misunderstanding and mutual distrust 
among those who are united by the most sacred of human 
ties. But in small and remote places, where there are hardly 
people enough to support a single church, the injustice 
has often a most painful and cruel influence. Persons of 
scrupulous fidelity in their lives and thoughts, who love 
and reverence their Saviour, and would gladly honor him by 
obeying his precepts, are studiously shut out from the ordi- 
nances of his religion, because they cannot subscribe to all 
the articles of a creed drawn up by human hands in con- 
formity with certain metaphysical theories respecting the di- 
vine nature. “We accept,” they say, “the gospel of Christ, 
and every term of honor which the New Testament bestows 
on his august and sacred name. We look to him and the 
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truths revealed in him for our hopes of salvation.” “But 
no,” is the stern, hard reply, “ you do not assent to our creed, 
and therefore can have no part with us.” And so they are 
driven away from the table of our common Lord. Their 
children cannot be admitted to the rite of Christian baptism. 
In their bereavements and sorrows, in sickness and at the 
approach of death, they cannot receive from the minister or 
the church the consolations of the gospel, unless they give 
up their most dearly cherished convictions. The Christian 
sympathy, for which we all of us long in hours of sorrow and 
pain and weariness, is denied to them by those who profess to 
be the followers of Christ. Thanks be to God, there is a 
sympathy richer and deeper than that which flows through 
any human channel. The soul has always free access to the 
mercy-seat of God. There it may pour out its griefs, confess 
its unworthiness, pray for pardon, consolation and support, to 
One who never casts off those who seek him with humble and 
trusting hearts. 

Still, the evil is a severe one. It bears with the greatest 
severity on persons of the most tender and sensitive natures 
—those who most need the supports which may be given to 
one another by the members of a Christian church. Why 
can we not, in our terms of followship and union, come back 
to the usages of the primitive church, laying aside the meta- 
physical creeds and formulas, on which so much human in- 
genuity has been expended, and resting on those great pre- 
cepts of truth and duty which have been handed down to us 
from Christ and the Apostles, or their immediate successors 
inthe church? Thanks be to God, we do see indications of 
the coming of this better day. 

We shall always need different organizations, different 
forms of church discipline and worship, and different theolog- 
ical views. But we shall all recognize one another as living 
members of the same church, baptized in the name of the 
same Father, and Son, and Holy Ghost, penetrated by the 
same spirit, living for the same end, and with the same hopes 
of eternal life. We already, practically, in the best experiences 
of our own hearts and lives, to a certain extent are true to 
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these sentiments. The books which we most seek, and cher. 
ish in our closets, as aids to help us in our devotions, belong 
to no one denomination, but are cherished alike by members 
of almost every religious communion. So, as we look back 
into the past, the names of those most held in honor by 
Christians everywhere, as among the saints and religious 
benefactors of mankind, belong to branches of the church 
as widely separated from each other as the ancient Jews and 
Samaritans. All lesser distinctions are forgotten, as we run 
through the long line of holy men belonging, as we now see, 
to one great company of the faithful on earth and the redeemed 
in heaven. St. Augustine and Borromeo, Thomas Aqui- 
nas and Fenelon, Luther and Melancthon, George Herbert, 
Jeremy Taylor, and that saintly man, Archbishop Leigh- 
ton, Baxter and Doddridge, John Bunyan, who wrote the 
Pilgrim’s Progress, and was for years imprisoned for her- 
esy, Isaac Watts, the author of those beautiful hymns which 
have done so much to sustain the devotion of the Christian 
world, and which are sung in churches where he would not 
have been permitted to partake of the communion, the two 
Wesleys, and John Newton, or, to come down to our own day 
and to those who have lived in our metropolis, Cheverus, the 
poor man’s friend, as he was the honored companion of 
princes, Samuel H. Stearns cut off only to soon from a life 
of Christian fidelity and usefulness, Channing and Ware and 
Sharp, who labored side by side in the same cause, Croswell, 
Mason and Peabody, and the meek and faithful Bishop Gris- 
wold, whose blameless life was passed in this Episcopal dio- 
cese, till, in the ripeness of a good old age, he suddenly was 
not, for God had taken him. As we read the lives of these 
men, as we follow them in their labors of love, as we enter 
within the sanctuary of their devotions, as we see with what 
simplicity and godly sincerity they had their conversation in 
the world, we feel that they all belonged to one church, that 
they were baptized, not into any narrow, sectarian creed, but 
into the great commonwealth of Christian ideas and senti- 
ments, 
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“The true creed of the church,” says Stanley, “the true 
Gospel of Christ, is to be found, not in proportion as it coin- 
cides with the watchwords or the dilemmas of modern con- 
troversy, but rather in proportion as it rises above them, and 
cuts across them. . . . On the way to our Father's house, 
no less than in our Father's house, are many mansions — 
many halting places. None of us can embrace at a glance 
the whole of Christian truth... . Take the expressions of 
the highest genius, when it has turned itself to moral and 
religious matters. Who will venture to name the party or 
the sect to which it belongs? Who will venture to fix the 
exact theological place of the “ Analogy” and “Sermons” 
of Butler? What special school will be willing or able to 
close its.doors againt Francis Bacon? Not because their 
genius is irreligious, not because it is weak or faltering. No: 
but because it transcends the limits of our ordinary thoughts, 
because it approaches by another way to something like the 
loftiness of Him, whose image and superscription it bears.” 
(Canterbury Sermons, pp. 112-115.) 

It would be difficult to show by his writings whether 
Shakespeare belonged to the Protestant or the Roman Cath- 
dlic Church. Men of the loftiest piety and the most tran- 
scendent powers belong to the church universal. They may 
have differed in their metaphysical explanations of the nature 
of God and his Son, and in their ideas of ecclesiastical disci- 
pline; but they all believed in Christ, they were all largely 
endowed with the gifts and graces of the Holy Spirit ; they 
meekly followed their master on earth, and are now, we feel 
assured, among the ransomed of the Lord in heaven. 

For piety, such as warmed and expanded the souls of these 
men, draws men together into the fold of Christ. The Chris- 
tian virtues and charities draw men together by ties stronger 
than sectarian organizations. So the great Scriptural expres- 
sions of faith and love and gratitude and praise, outbursts of 
loving reverence towards Christ, and of adoration towards 
the Father Almighty, break through all sectarian distinctions, 
and draw all true believers towards their common Lord, and 
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towards him who “so loved the world that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have eternal life.” But the moment we go beyond 
the first principles of Christian union, and undertake to bind 
men together by metaphysical creeds, we only establish 
grounds of variance and dissension, which must create divis- 
ions and alienations among those who ought to labor hand in 
hand. The strictest rules of duty, the largest measure of 
faith and love, with the largest liberty of thought that is con- 
sistent with the reverential acknowledgment of Christ as our 
common Saviour, can alone unite in one fold all those who 
are truly baptized into the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 


THE DAISY. 


Facu hath its place in the eternal plan ; 

Heaven whispers wisdom to the wayside flower, 
Bidding it use its own peculiar dower, 

And bloom its best within its little span. 

We must each do, not what we will, but can ; 

Nor have we duty to exceed our power. 

To all things are marked out their place and hour. 


The child must be a child, the man a man ; 

And surely He who metes, as we should mete 

Could we His insight use, shall most approve, 

Not that which fills most space in earthly eyes, 

But what — though Time scarce note it as he flies, — 
Fills, like this little daisy at my feet, 


Its function best of diligence in love. 
— 7, Burbridge. 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF ERNEST RENAN, BY F. T. WASHBURN, 


STRANGE difficulties present themselves to the historian 
when he tries to settle the time and the social surroundings 
to which the poem of Job belongs. At first sight, indeed, 
this poem occupies rather an isolated position in the Hebrew 
literature. The personages who figure in it are not Jews; 
the place where the scene is laid is outside of Palestine; the 
worship which we see practiced in it is that of the patri- 
archal times: Job is the priest of his family ; he has rites of 
his own which do not correspond to any of the usages pecu- 
liar to the religion of Israel; no allusion at all is made to 
the Mosaic usages, nor to the peculiar beliefs of the Jews. 
This combination of circumstances has given rise to an opin- 
ion, started long ago and adopted by able critics, according to 
which the book of Job is not of Hebrew origin. Such an 
opinion is certainly untenable, if we understand by it that 
the language of the book of Job is not pure Hebrew, or that 
the Hebrew text which we have in our hands is a translation 
of a work written in another Semitic dialect. But it contains 
a good deal of truth, if we only take it to mean that the 
atmosphere into which this curious book transports us is not 
more especially Hebrew than Idumean or Ishmaelite, and 
that the ideas at the bottom of it belong in common to the 
nomadic branch of the Semitic race, and have none of those 
characteristic features which assign to the Jewish people so 
marked a position among the members of that family. 

Let any one reflect upon the consequences arising from 
this important fact, and he will see that only two hypotheses 
can be proposed to explain it. If, on the one hand, the poem 
of Job was written in Hebrew by a Hebrew (no doubt, I 
believe, rests any longer upon that point in the opinion of 
any exegetical scholar) ; and if, on the other hand, the funda- 
mental ideas of the book of Job have nothing especially He- 
brew about them, we must suppose either that the composi- 

3 
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tion of the book was prior to the time when the religious 
institutions of the Hebrews took their definitive form through 
the Mosaic legislation, or that the Jewish author who wrote it 
wished to give us a specimen of the wisdom of Teman, nearly 
as Plato gives us in his “ Timzeus” an attempt at the Pythag- 
orean philosophy, and in his “ Parmenides” an attempt at the 
Eleatic philosophy, and that he had enough literary refine- 
ment to lend his characters only thoughts and language 
suited to the age and country in which he placed the events 
of his poem. I confess that the literary phenomenon which 
the book of Job would present, on this second hypothesis, 
seems to me out of all probability. Antiquity was ignorant 
of what we call local color. The Alexandrian author of the 
book of Wisdom, and even in some respects the author of 
the book of Ecclesiastes, make Solomon speak as though 
he were of their time. The book of Daniel, which belongs 
to the period of the Maccabees, commits very serious blun- 
ders of representation with regard to the Assyrian period. 
Jesus, son of Sirach, Philo, Josephus especially, speak of the 
ancient patriarchs with an historical sense as weak as Livy's 
in treating of the ancient times of Rome. I cannot, there- 
fore, admit that a Hebrew of a remote age (we shall prove 
soon that the book of Job cannot be brought down later than 
the seventh century before our era) had the singular idea of 
composing a patriarchal poem, and followed up his design so 
well that his work does not give a single false note, nor betray 
in any part the artificial system upon which. it would have 
been composed. 

It may be said, it is true, that the Hebrews kept for a long 
time a very distinct sense of the patriarchal life, and that this 
life was for them a kind of ideal in which they were fond of 
placing their fictions, very much as the Greeks used to place 
theirs in the heroic age. It may be added that an intention of 
local coloring seems to show itself in this remarkable circum- 
stance that the author, speaking in his own name in the prose 
parts, calls God Fehovah, while every time that he makes the 
Idumeans speak, he puts in their mouths only the monothe- 
istic names Eloah, El, Schaddai. But, besides its not being 
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absolutely certain that the prologue and epilogue are from the 
same hand as the poem, that would be a very simple thing to 
attend to, and does not imply, by a great deal, the degree of 
literary refinement required for the composition of an entire 
poem in an order of ideas different from the author's. Let 
us‘add that the strong, vivid, and vigorous coloring of the 
poem of Jeb, its austere and impressive aspect, exclude the 
idea of its being a counterfeit. An exception must be made 
of Elihu’s discourse, but this very exception strongly sup- 
ports our position ; for the difference in tone between that 
discourse and the rest of the poem strikes the least attentive 
reader at first sight. 

If the poem of Job be a sincere work, if it express fairly 
the ideas of the time and of the country in which it was com- 
posed, without any thought of imitation, to what age and 
towhat school must we: refer it? A very old and well-ac- 
credited opinion has boldly cut through this question. Ac- 
cording to that opinion, the poem of Job is the most ancient 
work of the Hebrew literature. As no trace of the Mosaic 
institutions was found in it, the conclusion was drawn that 
the book was prior to Moses,* and that its composition 
reached back to the patriarchal age. But the authors of this 
opinion, in order to escape from serious difficulties, laid them- 
selves open to objections still more serious, On the hypoth- 
esis in question, the language of the book of Job ought to 
have something antiquated and primitive about it; now that 
language, on the contrary, shows singular art and labor. If we 
were to follow only the indications drawn from the grammar, 
we should be tempted to refer the book to the later times of 
the Hebrew literature. The reasoning which led the early 
scholars to this singular opinion rested moreover upon a ruin- 
ous base. They were surprised at not finding in the book of 
Job any trace of the Mosaic prescriptions. But no more is 
any trace of them to be found in the book of Proverbs, in the 
history of the Judges and of the first Kings, and in general 





* The wholly gratuitous hypothesis according to which Moses himself 
is the author of the book of Job hardly deserves mention. 
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in the writers prior to the last epoch of the kingdom of Judah, 
The idea that the Mosaic law, as we have it, reaches back jn 
its:entireness to Moses can hardly be upheld any longer.* It 
is'certain that Moses gave laws to the people whose liberator 
he was ; it is also certain that parts of the code attributed to 
him belong to him in reality; but either because his prescrip. 
tions ‘were not of a nature to penetrate very deeply into life, 
or because the people of Israel were at first but little faithful 
to them, it is not until the period of reforms and of pietism, 
of which the reign of Josiah was the decisive moment, that 
we see the history of Israel controlled by that complete body 
of institutions which the Pentateuch lays before us. Now 
the nature of these institutions was such that their impress 
could not fail to make itself felt in the whole history of the 
people ; and, in fact, after the period of reform of which we 
have just spoken, we find them present, if I may so say, at 
every step. 

Therefore from the book of Job’s being conceived outside 
of the ideas which are designated, with more or less reason, 
by the name of Mosaic, we cannot conclude that this book 
is anterior to Moses. One whole branch of the Hebrew lit- 
erature is in the same case. I refer to all that literature of 
moral philosophy, of which the book of Proverbs, a great 
number of Psalms, the Song of Songs, to which we think a 
pretty high antiquity should be attributed, are notable re- 
mains. This literature, in general grouped around Solomon, 
is not specially Jewish; it is, like the book with which we 
are occupied, purely Semitic. Solomon, who cultivated it 
with so much success, was in intimate relations with the 
neighboring countries of Palestine, so much so that the pur- 
ity of his part in the development of the Hebrew character 
suffered much by it. His whole history shows him to us as 
a parabolic philosopher much more interested in the profane 
wisdom of the Gentiles than in the pure worship of Jehovah. 





* As I cannot develop this important subject here, I content myself 
with referring the reader to the very good summing up of this question 
which M. Munk has given in his Palestine, p. 132 et seq. 
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The neighboring tribes of Palestine, and particularly the 
Beni-Kedem, or Men of the East, among whom the events of 
the book of Job are enacted, shared in the same philosophy.* 
The Idumean tribe of Teman, in particular, to which Job’s 
principal adversary belongs, was celebrated for its wise men.f 
It is certain, then, that there was a special form of intellec- 
tual culture there, a school, if one please to call it so, whose 
memory the people of Israel alone has handed down to us, 
but which did not belong exclusively to it. It is even proba- 
ble that among the remains of Hebrew wisdom there have 
been preserved to us fragments of the wisdom of the neigh- 
boring tribes. That King Lemuel, under whose name the 
compiler of the book of Proverbs has saved for us the begin- 
ning of a gnomic poem,f has been thought by several critics 
to be an Arabian king ; and, in fact, if his name be not sym- 
bolical or fictitious, we must certainly seek him outside of the 
line of the kings of Israel. The poem of Agur,§ which pre- 
sents strong points of resemblance to the foregoing as to 
style and manner, has perhaps.a like origin. 

It is to that great school of parabolic philosophy, one of 
the titles to glory of the Semitic race, that the book of Job 
belongs. Although written by a Hebrew, this book repre- 
sents to us a kind of speculation which was not native to 
Palestine. A great number of mythological or astronomical 
legends, to which allusion is made in it, are not found else- 
where among the Hebrews, at least under the same form.|| 
We feel the neighborhood of the Syrian and Babylonian poly- 
theism, particularly of what has been called Sabaism,§] much 
nearer in it than in the writings of the Jews. A number of 
things in it indicate a perfect acquaintance with Egypt, where 





* 1 Kings, v. 10 [12 ?]. 

t Jeremiah xlix. 7; Obadiah 9; Baruch iii. 22, 23. Compare Job xv. 
10, 18, 19. 

t Proverbs xxxi. 1-9. 

§ Proverbs xxx. 

| Chap. i. 6 et seq.; iii. 9; ix. 7-9, 13; xviii, 13, 143 xxvi. § et seq.; 
Xxxviii. 7, 32. 

| Chap. xxxi. 26-28. 
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the author seems to have traveled,* and with Mt. Sinai, where 
he had doubtless seen the working of the mines which he de. 
scribes with so many details. (Chap. xxviii.) The circum. 
stance that all the personages of the poem belong to the 
Beni-Kedem, celebrated for their wisdom, cannot be an arbi- 
trary fiction. It certainly does not imply, as Herder sup. 
posed, that the poem was originally written among the Arabs 
in the neighborhood of Palestine, nor that it is the work of 
some forgotten rival of Solomon ; but it is enough to indicate 
that the whole composition rests upon an Idumean legend, 
that the philosophical questions agitated in the discussion are 
nothing else than the common themes of the Semitic rheto- 
ric, and that thus, in a very true sense, these precious pages 
have transmitted to us an echo of the ancient wisdom of 


Teman. 

The opinion which we have just set up upon the character 
of the book of Job evidently does not settle at all the precise 
epoch at which it was written; for although the flourishing 
epoch of the kind of literature of which we are speaking was 


the epoch of Solomon, it continued to be cultivated very 
long afterwards, just as the style of the Kasidas of pre- 
Islamitic Arabia kept in fashion long after Mohammed, and 
this in a state of society wholly different from that in which 
this form of poetry was invented. The composition of the 
book of Job supposes, it is true, a philosophical fraternity 
between Israel and the neighboring countries, and it is only 
in Solomon’s time that we see this fraternity clearly estab- 
lished ; but it was no doubt kept up under his successors, 
until the time when the Jewish people, thanks to the influ- 
ence of its prophets and its pietistic kings, settled down 
squarely into its own ways and turned its back upon other 
nations. The book of Proverbs was not compiled until the 
time of the kings; Ecclesiastes is more modern still, and yet 
it evidently belongs to the sam literary tendency ; the Ec- 





* The description of the crocodile and of the hippopotamus (Chap. 
xl., xli.) is so vivid as to lead one to see in it a direct reflection of the ter- 
ror which the author felt before these monsters. Mention is also made 
of the pyramids, of papyrus, of boats made of rushes, &c. 
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clesiasticus of Jesus, son of Sirach, written under the Ptole- 
mies, is the last reflection of that old gnomic wisdom, which 
did not wholly disappear from among the Jews until they 
adopted the Greek philosophy, or rather appropriated it to 
their own beliefs. It is, therefore, from outside circumstances 
and from a more heedful examination of the details of the 
poem that we must demand the solution of the problem which 
the general considerations heretofore set forth are not enough 
to settle. 

We find the book of Job expressly mentioned only twice. 
in Jewish antiquity: once in the book of Ecclesiasticus, com- 
posed about the year 160 before Jesus Christ,* and again in 
the book of Tobias (ii. 12, 15, Latin Vulgate text +), a book 
of a pretty modern date. To tell the truth, these are nearly 
superfluous witnesses, since it could not enter the mind of 
any serious critic to put the poem of Job at so late a period. 
Vatke, who has pushed to its utmost the tendency to rejuve- 
nate the works of the ancient Hebrew literature, places the 
book under discussion in the period of the Persian rule in the 
fifth century before our era.{ We may without fear go 
back much farther. The poem of Job, at least in its essen- 
tial parts, is certainly prior to the captivity. The writings 
after that memorable date have a wholly different character. 
They are stamped with a rigid Mosaism, with an exalted 
devotion and patriotism (Tobit, Esther). The ideas in them 
upon the rewards and punishments of a future life are more 
advanced. The Jewish spirit, closing up more and more in 
view of the great mission which it was soon to accomplish, 





* This rests upon an extremely ingenious conjecture lately proposed 
by Geiger on the 11th verse of Chap. xlix. of this book. See Zeitschrift 
der Deutschen Morgenlaendischen Gesellschaft, 1858, pp. 542, 543. 
The words rév é&ydpév of the Greek translation answer, almost beyond a 
doubt, to the word 54}, Job, of the Hebrew text of Ecclesiasticus, now 
lost. The Greek translator, misled perhaps by some mistake in his man- 
uscript, did not recognize a proper name in the word, and interpreted it 
according to the meaning of the root. 

t [Not found in the English Authorized Version of Tobit, which varies 
largely from the Latin version. ] 

t Die Biblische Theologie, pp. 570 et seq. 
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loses all freedom, all flexibility. The intellectual relations of 
Israel are no longer with the Beni-Kedem and the Temanites, 
but rather with Persia, afterwards with Greece. In the severe 
Judaism of that period, we should seek in vain for room for a 
work so free in its movement, filled with so strong an odor 
of the nomadic life, and supposing so much breadth of mind, 
The hardy apostrophes and energetic protestations of Job 
would have passed for blasphemies in the eyes of the con- 
temporaries of Ezra and Nehemiah. The taste for theopha- 
nies and special revelations which is noticeable in the book 
of Job,* and which is also to be found in Agur’s poem,} does 
not belong to the Persian period; no more is the old theol- 
ogy of the Sons of God, the rebellious dragon, &c., of that 
time. Finally, the language of the book of Job has a firm- 
ness, a beauty, which we should seek in vain in the writings 
of an age in which the Hebrew language was no longer 
spoken, at least in its purity, but had become the portion of 
scribes and scholars. 

A very weighty, although not decisive passage in Eze- 
kiel (xiv. 14 et seq.) confirms what has been said. Ezekiel, 
wishing to name three notably righteous persons, mentions 
Noah, Daniel, and Job. Ezekiel began to prophesy in the 
yeag 595. We are sure, then, that Job, in the sixth cen- 
tury before our era, had passed to the state of a man cele- 
brated for his holiness, and that there was already a legend 
developed about him. But can we conclude from that that 
the book which bears his name existed? Strictly we cannot. 
That book, in fact, is not a simple recital of the trials and of 
the patience of Job; it is an artificial composition, in which 
the trials of the old patriarch are taken as a theme for philo- 
sophical discussions. Far from these discussions being of a 
nature to bring out the patience of Job, their singular hardi- 
hood would rather lead us to suppose that Ezekiel was not 
acquainted with them when he put Job forward as a saint. 
Everything disposes us to believe that the legend of Job is 





* Chap. iv. 12 et seq.; xxxiii. 14 et seq.; xxxviii. et seq. 
¢ Proverbs, Chap. xxx. 
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more ancient than the book of Job. Popular celebrities are 
not created by an isolated book, especially in times when 
people write and read but little. Besides, the pure fictions 
of the drama and the romance were not to the taste of the 
ancient Hebrews. It is probable then that in Ezekiel’s time 
there existed edifying recitals of the sufferings and pfety of 
Job; but nothing in the passage quoted proves that Job had 
as yet been taken for the subject of a kind of philosophical 
tragedy. What shows plainly that such a conclusion would 
be exaggerated is that in that passage Job is named by the 
side of Daniel.* Nowit is not possible that the book of 
Daniel, such as we have it, existed at the time when Ezekiel 
wrote that passage, since in the book of Daniel mention is 
made of events in the reign of Cyrus. 

A much stronger proof of the existence of the book of Job 
in the century which preceded the captivity is drawn from 
several passages of Jeremiah, from which it seems to result 
that Jeremiah had read the book in question, and had bor- 
rowed from it. Can any one doubt it upon reading the fol- 
lowing passage ? t ’ 

“Cursed be the day when I was born; let not the day 
when my mother bare me be blessed ! 

“Cursed be the man who brought the news to my father, 
saying to him, A man-child is born unto thee, and filled him 
thus with joy! 

“Be that man like the cities which Jehovah overthrew for- 
ever; in the morning may he hear cries of alarm, and at the 


hour of noon tumultuous shouting. 





* Daniel is presented as an eminently wise man in another passage of 
Ezekiel (xxviii. 3). Now Daniel, according to the book which bears his 
name, ought to be younger than Ezekiel, since that makes him come to 
Babylon, a chz/d, in the year 604 before Jesus Christ, on the most favora- 
ble hypothesis. The only means of explaining this strange confusion is 
to suppose that the legend of Daniel, as Ezekiel knew it, was connected 
with a more ancient period, perhaps with the Ninevite period, and that 
later it was transferred to Babylon and to the period of Nebuchadnezzar. 
The book of Daniel, such as we have it, is not earlier than the time of 
the Seleucide. 

+ Jeremiah xx. 14 et seq. 

4 
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“ Because he slew me not from my mother’s womb, so that 
her bowels had been my grave, and she had carried me in her 
forever. 

“Wherefore came I forth from my mother’s womb, to 
see labor and sorrow, and to have my days waste away in 
shamé?” 

Let any one compare that passage with the eloquent curs- 
ings of Job (iii. 3 et seq.; x. 18) and he will not hesitate to 
say which of the two authors has copied the other.* The 
softness, the heaviness, the absence of ring and of parallel- 
ism which mark the passage from Jeremiah enable us to lay 
our finger upon the change which had already been wrought 
in the poetic language and spirit of the nation at the time 
when this prophet wrote, that is to say, in the second half of 
the seventh century. And so there is no longer, I believe, a 
single Hebrew scholar who does not put the composition of 
the book of Job at least a hundred years before the captivity, 
that is to say, about the year 700.f 

What generally prevents Hebrew scholars from going fur- 
ther back is the character of the language of the book of Job, 
which seems to them modern and already touched with the 
Chaldaism of the later epochs. Gesenius especially insisted 
upon this consideration ; { but it must be confessed that the 
observations of this learned and judicious philologist lack 
discrimination here. Among all the idioms which he has 
gathered together, I do not see one which is evidence of an 
enfeebled language, or which cannot also be found in the 
writings of Amos and Hosea, and in the song of Deborah, 
whose antiquity nevertheless everybody acknowledges. The 
language of the book of Job is the clearest, the closest, the 


* There are two or three other places where a parallel may be drawn 
between Job and Jeremiah, but they are less striking. Jeremiah is, 
moreover, subject to reminiscences of this kind; we find in him many 
passages from the other Hebrew writings. See Kueper, Jeremias libro- 
rum sacrorum interpres atque vindex (Berlin, 1837), p. 164 et seq. 

+ This is the common opinion in Germany. It is also the opinion of 
M. Munk in France. Palestine, p. 449. 

t Geschichte der hebraischen Sprache, p. 33 et seq. 
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most classic Hebrew. We find in it all the qualities of the 
ancient style, the conciseness, the tendency to enigma, a 
strength of make as though it were beaten out with a ham- 
mer, that breadth of meaning, far from all dryness, which 
leaves our minds something to divine, that charming ring as 
of a firm and pure metal. Nowhere do we feel ourselves far- 
ther from the slack easiness, and forced flatness of a lan- 
guage which has ceased to be spoken and which is cultivated 
artificially, The number of difficulties which delay the phi- 
lologist is an excellent criterion in the question about the age 
of the Hebrew writings: now in the book of Job, difficulties 
are encountered at almost every step; in the pieces of the 
later epochs, on the contrary, in certain Psalms for instance, 
you have before you a clear, wordy language, offering but 
very few obscurities. The grammar is undeniably a precious 
help in questions of this sort; but the ¢aste ought also to be 
regarded. Now here the Hebrew scholar who is a man of 
taste cannot hesitate. Two or three trifles of grammar will 
never outweigh in his judgment the induction resulting from 


the general character of the poem, which is so far removed 
from all decadence. I say as much for the Song of Songs, 
which, notwithstanding the opinion of the grammarians, I 
dare to refer to the most vigorous and freest period of the 


mind of Israel. 

Next to the argument drawn from the grammar, the 
strongest of the proofs brought forward by those who try to 
establish the opinion that the composition of the book of Job 
should be placed near the period of the captivity is drawn 
from the great development given in this book tothe theory 
of angels and demons. But at bottom this part of the theol- 
ogy of the book of Job, if we except perhaps Elihu’s dis- 
course, does not go beyond the circle of beliefs which we 
find among the Hebrews before their contact with Assyria 
and Persia. The angels are still within the purely Semitic 
notion of the Bent Elohim, or Sons of God. The Kedoschim, 
interceding Saints (v. 1), may just as well be considered a 
telic of the Elohim or Beni Elohim as a borrowing from the 
erouers of Persia. The Satan who figures in the prologue 
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is not at all Ahriman of the Avesta: he does nothing except 
at God’s bidding ; he is an angel of a more malicious charac. 
ter than the rest, shrewd, and inclined to slander ;* he js 
not the spirit of evil, self-existing and self-acting. Reflect 
also upon this: the consideration which I am now combat- 
ing would lead us to place the redaction of the poem in the 
period of the Achzmenides, since it was not until about that 
time that the doctrines of Zoroaster exerted any very marked 
influence upon the Hebrews. Now the composition of the 
book of Job becomes, at so modern a date, truly inexplicable, 
Even Elihu’s discourse can hardly be brought down as far as 
that. 

Is this as much assaying that we are at liberty to place 
the composition of the book of Job back to the period at 
which from the very first we should like to place it, I mean 
to the period of Solomon?+ To that grave difficulties are 
opposed. To mention only a single one of these, no decisive 
reason authorizes us to separate the prologue and epilogue 
from the rest of the poem; now in the prologue, we see the 
Chaldeans (Kasdim) figuring as a population living by plun- 
der. The Kasdim do not appear among the Hebrews in that 
character until about the period of Uzziah, king of Judah 
and Menahem, king’ of Israel, in the time of Amos, Hosea, 
and Isaiah, about 770 before Jesus Christ. 

It is to that middle period of the kingdoms of Judah and 
of Israel, a period when the ancient nomadic spirit was far 
from being extinct, and when the powerful reforms of Josiah’s 
time had not yet given the nation that strong bent which pre- 
destined it to so extraordinary a part, that I like to place the 
composition of the book of Job. The vigorous and clean-cut 
style of Solomon’s age had not yet given place to the tearful 
preaching of the time of Jeremiah. The book of Proverbs 
was in part compiled by the orders of Hezekiah (725-696 be- 
fore Jesus Christ), and we see around that prince a kind of 


* Herder (fifth dialogue upon the Poetry of the Hebrews) saw that 
very well. 
t Schlottman does not hesitate to go back as far as that. 
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academy busied with parabolic poetry.* The song of Heze- 
kiah himself ¢ has many points of resemblance with the po- 
etry of the book of Job. Finally, several passages of Isaiah 
(about 750) $ recall passages in the book of Job in such a 
way that you feel sure that both authors drew from that com- 
mon stock of poetry which is, as it were, in the air and be- 
longs to all. § 

It is then in the eighth century before our era that all 
inductions lead us to place the composition of the book of 
Job. Rome did not yet exist ; Greece had harmonious songs, 
but did not know writing ; Egypt, Assyria, Iran (confined to 
Bactria), India, China, were already old in intellectual, politi- 
cal and religious revolutions, when an unknown sage, who 
had kept faithful to the spirit of the ancient days, wrote for 
humanity that sublime dispute in which the suffering and the 
doubts of all the ages were to find so eloquent an expres- 
sion. 


MORNING HYMN FOR A CHIID. 


In at my window peeps the sun ; 

All my sweet fairy dreams are gone: 

Hovering angels, gentle and white, 

Have watched my slumbers through all the night. 


Father, I thank thee that thou hast shed 

The blessing of rest on my peaceful bed ; 
And now I awake with the birds and flowers 
To the gladness and light of the sunny hours. 


* Proverbs xxv. I. 

tIsaiah xxxviii. 10 et seq. 

t Compare especially Job xiv. 11, with Isaiah xix. 5. It seems, indeed, 
as though one of the two authors had copied from the other; but it is 
impossible to say upon which side the borrowing took place. I believe, 
however, with Kueper, against Hitzig, that Isaiah was the imitator. 

§ It is in this way also that we must explain the numerous resem- 
blances noticeable between the poem of Job and certain psalms. 








EVENING HYMN FOR A CHILD. 


Watch me by day as thou didst by night, 
That all my thoughts may be pure and right, 
And in all my duties, and all my play, 

My heart may be full of love to-day. 


And so when the weary bird folds her wings, 
And darkness its shadow and silence brings, 
I’ll close my eyes like some folded flower, 

And bless in my prayer the sweet evening hour. 


M. 


EVENING HYMN FOR A CHILD. 


Dark Ly the shadows fall, 
The night has come; 

It is my Father’s voice 
That calls me home. 


Calls me to leave my sport, 
And, tired with play, 

To rest my weary limbs 
At close of day. 


The stars are shining now 
O’er plain and hill, 

Like eyes that watch the night 
So clear and still. 


Sit by my bed awhile, — 
Sweet mother, stay, 
And ere my eyelids close 

Help me to pray. 


That He whose love all day 
Has on me smiled, 
Through the long hours of night 


Will guard his child. 
M. 
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CHILDREN’S MISSION. 


In many of our charities we know that a large percentage of 
what we do or give will be lost by the way. That is no valid 
excuse for withholding our aid. But there are some methods of 
doing good which economize so carefully and direct so wisely, that 
whatever is given goes directly to the object, and spends itself en- 
tirely in accomplishing the desired end. 

In this respect there are no benevolent institutions which com- 
mend themselves to us so entirely as those which are indicated by 
the title at the head of this article. Twenty-two years ago, “The 
Children’s Mission to the Children of the Destitute” was insti- 
tuted here in Boston, seeking the good of homeless, friendless, and 
destitute children by providing them with homes. The peculiar 
feature of this society has been to secure good homes in the West. 
It has been especially fortunate in its officers and agents, Mr. 
Albert Fearing having been for many years its President, and Mr. 
Joseph E, Barry having, we believe, from the beginning been the 
Missionary. It would be impossible to sum up the amount of good 
which it has done with comparatively small means. 

Our attention is called to the subject now by the annual report of 
the Treasurer of “The Children’s Aid Society,” in New York. 
The first President of the Boston Society, Mr. J. Earle Williams, 
who took, in fact, the leading part in establishing it here, on his re- 
moval to New York got up a similar institution there, and, as its 
treasurer, has carried it on through a most encouraging success. 
During the first eleven months, beginning March 2, 1853, less than 
$5,000 have been received and expended. From that time it has 
gone on increasing both its income and its expenditures from year 
to year, till in the year ending Nov. 1870, the receipts amounted to 
$175,935- 

During that year there were nineteen day and eight evening 
schools, with seven thousand different scholars on the roll, and an 
average attendance of nearly three thousand. There was a News- 
boys’ Lodging-house with accommodations for two hundred and 
sixty boys, where they can get a supper for six cents, and a comfort- 
able night’s lodging or breakfast for the same. There are also other 
Lodging-houses for boys and girls. One hundred and fifty thou- 
sand meals have been furnished during the year, and twenty-two 
thousand persons were under the charge of the society. 

The society now employ an agent in Chicago to superintend the 
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emigration of the children. He prepares for parties of children, 
looks after those who have been sent, and watches over their inter. 
ests. The number of children who have been sent out to the West 
by the society amounts in all to twenty-one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-nine ; and during the last year to two thousand seven 
hundred and fifty-seven. 

It is not easy to comprehend all that is meant by these figures, 
More than twenty thousand homeless, friendless children, most 0 
them in a condition to learn only lessons of wickedness and degra- 
dation, transplanted to comfortable and virtuous homes! More 
children than are living to-day in Worcester or Lowell, more than 
‘are to be found in New Bedford and Salem united, transferred from 
the streets, from hovels of wretchedness, disease, and poverty, or 
from dens of infamy and sin, to honest, intelligent homes! We 
have seen most affecting accounts from the children who have un- 
dergone this great change in their condition, and who have appre- 
ciated its influence upon their lives, There is no more blessed 
and Christian work than this. He who has founded two such insti- 
tutions, and carried them on till the experiment has become a great 
success, is to be numbered among the distinguished benefactors of 
mankind. We are pained to learn from “The Nation” that efforts 
are now making in the New York Legislature, under the influence 
of the Roman Catholic priesthood, to pass laws which, on sectarian 
grounds, must seriously interfere with the benevolent action of these 
and all similar institutions. The objection to them is that they are 
entirely free from all sectarian bias. Children are taken from the 
physical destitution and moral comtamination which are destroying 
them, body and soul, and, without regard to sectarian distinctions, 
removed to homes where they may grow up intelligent, healthy, 
moral, and useful men and women. If the Roman Catholic Church 
will take care of its own children, provide for their physical wants, 
and educate them in its own methods, these institutions will not 
touch them, or in any way interfere with its action in their behalf. 
But if it continues to leave them as it has done in streets and dens 
where they are going directly down to perdition, breeding pestilence 
and crime to such an extent as to threaten society itself with ruin, 
and these humane hands which are reached out to save them are 
held back and bound by those who will neither enter into the good 
work themselves, nor suffer others to enter, and our Legislatures 
sanction this unchristian and sectarian interference to prevent their 
physical and moral improvement, what can we look forward to but 
another reign of ignorance, profligacy, and sin? 
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THE SOUL’S THIRST FOR GOD. 
BY AUGUSTUS WOODBURY. 


Mucu of our religious life is necessarily due to our religious 
education. We have been born into an age of advanced knowl- 
edge, whose light is shining all around our path in life, illumi- 
nating the thousand various objects which we contemplate. 
We have been trained to read the secrets of Nature, which 
have been hid from previous generations of the race. The 
heavens and the earth have disclosed their inner life to us. 
The stars have marked their lines before our eyes running to 
all the ends of the earth, and the sea has opened its depths. 
History has unrolled its records, and we read of the life which 
once animated a long dead and buried past. The wide range 
of intelligence permitted to us embraces almost every con- 
ceivable subject of thought and study. If our minds are not 
quick, and active, under the stimulus which the age applies, it 
must be because there is some impediment, weakness, or 
want, which no instruction can supply. 

The religious nature must, of course, feel the quickening 
impulse, The soul is not left behind in the path of intellectual 
progress. We are educated religiously, as well as in every 
other way. We have the revelation made to Moses and the 
prophets, and the truth which came by Jesus Christ. We can 
understand the character of the other religious systems, under 
which a large portion of the human race has lived for many 
centuries. We know how all these principles of religious life 

and knowledge have stood the test of time. We know through 
what human experience they have passed, and by what con- 
flicts and conquests they have been tried. We cannot avoid 
the influence which they have exerted, — especially can we not 
escape the influence of that religious system which is peculiar 
to our own course of life. We cannot shut our souls against 
the teaching which it has given. Even to some extent imper- 
ceptibly to ourselves, possibly against our own inclination and 
will, we have received a certain amount of religious education, 
5 
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of which we cannot dispossess ourselves. The place where 
we were born, and the circumstances amid which we have 
had our growth, have affected us, perhaps, more ‘than we our- 
selves have been aware. If we had been born into Judaism, 
or Mohammedanism, or any one of the various religions in- 
cluded in the generic name of Heathenism, our religious life 
and our religious belief would certainly have been different 
from what they now are. We should have received a differ- 
ent religious training, the results of which would have been 
abundantly manifest. But, born into Christianity, surrounded 
by Christian influences from our youth, and subjected to 
Christian teaching, we are of necessity more or less under 
the direction of the Christian truth. Even Judaism, Moham- 
medanism, and Heathenism feel its influence, and are modi- 
fied by it to a greater or less extent. Christianity is the 
providential guide of the nations of the world. It has in it 
the power of God. It is, so far as human intelligence goes, 
the latest form of the divine truth. I have yet to find, in any 
statement of religious belief which professes to be in advance ' 
of the Christian truth, anything which is superior to the 
teachings of Christ. To me, so far as I can perceive, Chris- , 
tianity is the purest and highest expression of divine truth, 
and will continue to educate mankind until a purer and 
higher expression shall be made. 

This being so, the question arises in the mind whether reli- 
gion is altogether the result of education. Is there not some 
scope still left for original research and original attainment? 
Is our religious life wholly the product of revelation? Have 
we not in ourselves a certain power of aspiration, by which 
we are connected with the life and being of the Almighty 
Father, and upon which the truth which comes by revelation 
takes hold? Do not our souls thirst for the living God, and 
is not that thirst supplied? Scientific men are just now dis- 
cussing whether a scheme of creation is not possible without 
the presence of divine agency ; whether the universe of life 
and matter cannot exist without God. “All through Eng- 
land, as through all the continent of Europe,” says a recent 
writer, “ the one grand controversy now raging among culti- 
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yated men is whether the Supernatural exists at all ; whether 
the theory of a sentient First Cause is not a delusion, out of 
accord with ‘all the facts” which human reason accepts as 
true. Even such thinkers as Herbert Spencer and John 
Stuart Mill appear to treat the question of the existence of 
Deity as an open question, or at least as a question which 
the human mind is unable to solve. This is not simply an 
attack upon revelation. It is not a question respecting the 
truth of certain records of religion. Those records may be 
true or not, as the case may be. It is not a question respect- 
ing the credibility of miracles, which rests on the trustworthi- 
ness of the evidence adduced in their support. Nor is it a 
question respecting the method of interpreting the record. 
It is a question which reaches down to the foundation of reli- 
gion itself, in the needs, the aspirations, the hopes of the 
human soul. If there is no God, then every revelation is an 
imposture and a delusion, and every religious service an act 
of superstition. Then must we read the history of the race 
anew. Then nature, with her thousand tongues, is vocal, not 
to God’s praise, but to man’s deception. Then human con- 
sciousness has no ground of certainty, and human prayers 
are of no avail. Launched into space, without guidance and 
without support, save that which our own limited faculties 
furnish, we have to make the best of our way through the 
scenes of the earthly life. Cast forth upon time, without 
parental care or love, we have to pass through our days, 
moved to our deepest hearts with filial yearnings which can 
never be gratified, and die at last without the hope of ever 
meeting the Father whom our souls most earnestly crave! 
Is this human life? 

Is man a religious being? Or does the word “religion” in 
the human vocabulary have no meaning? He certainly has 
a physical nature, by which he is to do the work which is 
necessary to make the earth habitable. This nature he 
shares with the brute creation. All animals know how to 
make or to find suitable dwelling places for themselves. 
They possess a certain instinct which in the case of the 
beaver, the bee, the spider, and some species of birds, seems 
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in this respect to be nearly akin with reason. Man has also 
an intellectual nature. Of this, too, we are certain; and this 
brute creation does not share with him, except to a very lim- 
ited extent. Man is a thinking and a reasoning being. This 
we know both by consciousness and by the observation of 
human history. We are conscious of possessing the power 
of thought ; and we have only to look back upon the past 
and around upon the present time to witness everywhere the 
splendid achievements of the human mind. The conquest 
over nature is an intellectual achievement. The earth is not 
only made to furnish habitations for the human race, but it 
also becomes the scene of the widest and most effective intel- 
lectual activity. The deepest and most lasting pleasures of 
life are those which belong to the mind, — the intercourse of 
friends, the satisfactions of study, the sense of power, the 
constantly increasing delight in accumulating knowledge, and 
others similar. All these things are familiar parts of our 
own experience, and, if we can believe the universal testi- 
mony of mankind, we are convinced that what is true of our- 
selves is equally so of our fellow-men. 

But there is still a part of our being which is not covered 
by the facts that we have already adduced. It is that which 
we call the spiritual part. The things which supply the phys- 
ical nature do not satisfy this. Even those to which the 
intellect is attracted, and with which it is most in sympathy, 
are not sufficient for the soul’s wants. There is a spirit in 
man which reaches forth into a region above the senses and 
beyond the mind,—a region outside of history and science. 
For the spirit, searching all things, seeks its kindred and 
aspires to God. To every human soul there is some thing 
and some being divine. It matters not what name the di- 
vine substance bears. It may be Dyaus, Zeus, Jove, Jeho- 
vah, Allah, Vishnu, Varuna, the Great Spirit, the Father of 
mankind. The name is simply an attempt of the human 
mind, by direction of the Spirit, to express its conception of 
Deity in the forms of human speech. But to the divine sub- 
stance man is conscious of having an intimate relation. Here 
is a simple fact. It belongs to each and every soul, It be- 
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longs to all men to a greater or less extent. And in all ages 
the human soul has endeavored to find some method and 
some way by which it can effect a complete union with the 
Divine Spirit, to have this relation more comprehensible and 
‘more close. What name this may bear is not of great con- 
sequence. Some may call it superstition; some self-decep- 
tion; some fanaticism ; some priest-craft. No matter. The 
substance exists. Man endeavors by faith and worship to 
bridge over the chasm between the finite and the infinite, or 
to fly across it on the wings of prayer, and to raise himself 
upward to his God. There is the fact, call it by what name 
we will. 

But it may be said that this fact of which I have spoken 
only shows man’s desire, which may be well or ill founded 
Then I answer, that there is still another fact: namely, that 
of man’s need. It is not simply a wish or inclination. It is 
a genuine necessity. We are not sufficient for ourselves, 
either in life or death. There are some things which we can- 
not possibly accomplish. There are some times when we are 
made painfully aware that earthly counsel and earthly help 
are of little avail; that human reason and human love are 
insufficient for us, and that we really need the guidance and 
the aid of some power above our strength, and some pres- 
ence beyond that of any earthly friend. Human power is 
weak. Knowledge proves empty. In the supreme moment 
of one’s life the soul really thirsts for God. It longeth, yea 
even fainteth for him. The heart and flesh cry out for the 
living God! Here, too, it is not a question of name, but of 
fact. It is a need of the spirit which all have felt. The 
mind may doubt and even sneer. Yet still the need exists, 
and bears its testimony against the reasoning of the intellect, 
to assure mankind that there is something stronger than the 
argument which the mind may frame, to disprove the exist- 
ence of a God. Is the need nothing? Is the aspiration 
without meaning? Then without signification also is the 
need of shelter which leads man to build his habitation, and 
hunger nothing which impels him to seek his food. Then 
also this desire for knowledge which induces study, and this 
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activity of brain which sets in motion the power of thought, 
are mere accidents of being that have no meaning and no 
results. 

But still we are met by the objection, that, although this 
desire for union and this need of divine help may seem clear 
to us, yet we are not justified in deciding for others according 
to our own notions. To this I might reply, that, as we are 
kindred with all the human race, and as mankind are essen- 
tially one, the existence of spiritual needs in ourselves is a 
sufficient indication of their existence in our brethren of the 
human family. Whatever allowance may be made for the 
effects of education, there is still sufficient substantial simi- 
larity and sufficient sympathy in feeling to make it evident 
that the human race is a unit. No human being can cut him- 
self off from his kind, and declare his independence. He 
may try to separate himself, but the bond, though very elas- 
tic, is yet exceedingly tenacious. It does not break, though ~ 
stretched to great tension. It cannot break. We are all but 
parts of one great whole. But there is a more obvious con- 
sideration. Not only has man felt this spiritual necessity, 
but he has also endeavored to make provision for it. He has 
his sacred books, his sacred places, his sacred edifices, his 
sacred schools, his sacred rites. Man is a worshiper. He 
tries to learn what religion is. He tries to know who and 
what God is. If a man were to go into a newly discovered 
city from which the inhabitants had disappeared, leaving the 
results of their various labors still standing, he would know 
the character of the people by observing what they kad done. 
If he found well-constructed habitations, he would judge that 
they were skillful workers. If he saw buildings devoted to 
study, — colleges, universities, libraries, the instruments of 
science, books, and all the various means of intellectual cul- 
ture,—he would decide that they were intelligent beings, 
who had minds to train, and who were engaged in the pursuit 
of knowledge. If he discovered structures which were evi- 
dently intended for purposes of worship, containing religious 
records and writings which spoke of God and divine things, 
he would conclude that they were religious persons who were 
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desirous of being instructed in regard to matters of faith and 
duty, and who sought to bring divine sanctions and divine 
influences into the concerns of their daily and familiar life. 
What they did, what they thought, what they were, are all 
made evident by the monuments which they have left. 

The ruins of Pompeii furnish a good illustration of the 
point which I am now endeavoring to illustrate. The visitor 
to that most interesting spot can judge of the character of 
the people who once occupied it by observing the results of 
their toil, — impressive even in their desolation. They were 
a working people, -skilled in the use of tools. They joved 
art. They lived in great luxury. They delighted in orna- 
ments. They engaged in business. They liked to be 
amused. They read books. They had some appreciation 
of oratory. They worshiped the Gods of an ancient mythol- 
ogy. The evidence is all before the eye of the observer as he 
walks the deserted streets. And when they had done with 
earthly things, their funeral rites were celebrated with impos- 
ing ceremonies, and their ashes placed to rest in stately 
tombs which still attest the consequence of their occupants. 
Suppose the whole earth were like a Pompeii, deprived of its 
inhabitants by some great calamity, but visited and explored, 
and now laying bare its records to be read by a race of intel- 
ligent beings from another sphere, who were desirous of know- 
ing who and of what character was man, its former inhabi- 
tant! Then it would be evident, that, from the earliest to 
the latest age of man’s existence, this globe had been inhab- 
ited by creatures possessed of physical strength and great 
mechanical ingenuity, of intelligent, inquisitive, curious minds, 
and of devout, God-fearing, God-worshiping souls. The tem- 
ples and places of worship might be different in different 
regions of earth, They might be the strange, mysterious 
circle of Stonehenge; the elaborate pagodas of China and 
India; the singular buildings which the Aztecs have left; 
the huge, dark structures along the banks of the Nile; the 
ruins of Greece and Rome, splendid even in their decay ; 
the remains of that temple which once crowned the heights 
of Jerusalem ; the altars on which the sacred fires of Persia 
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were kept burning ; the mosques of Arabia and Turkey ; the 
magnificent cathedrals and churches of Europe, those piles 
of architectural grandeur which the centuries have been 
building ; the humbler edifices of Christian worship within 
the borders of our own land! But the testimony of all would 
be the same. They would all bear witness to the one great 
fact of human life: that the light of religion had shone from 
age to age, and had kindled in the human breast a flame of 
devotion that had been extinguished only by the extinction 
of the race! 

Now it may be said that all this only proves the fact that 
man is a religious being, and is impelled to worship some 
species of deity. But it does not in itself prove that any 
deity exists. For man may have been the victim of a life- 
long delusion. He may have been deceived. His entire 
course may have been directed by a false conception and 
understanding of his own consciousness. The light which — 
has shone around him and before him may have been an 
ignis fatuus, a will-o’-the-wisp of the imagination, an exhala- 
tion from some low-lying marsh of ignorance and supersti- 
tion. Ah! but this goes too far. It reads history backward, 
It makes man a different being from what he really is. It 
derogates from his position in the universe, and makes him 
of no value in the great scheme of creation. For to possess 
such magnificent powers as he confessedly has, and yet to be 
so completely deluded and led astray, betokens a weakness of 
intelligence and judgment which is ever below the instinct of 
the brutes. Is it a blind path which man has been traveling 
for these many centuries? Does it lead no whither? Is 
there no end towards which it is advancing? Then what is 
man that he should have so deceived himself and wasted his 
powers in such vain pursuits? In all the great acts of nature 
there is present the evidence of design, even in the construc- 
tion of nature itself’ To exempt man from the universal law 
is simply to destroy him. For it confuses all the facts of his 
life, and takes from under him the very foundations of his 
being. No! man lives,—lives in accordance with certain 
laws which everywhere prevail and cannot be abrogated. He 
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was created with a certain design. He acts for a certain 
clear end or object. He reaches after the perfection of his 
nature. He aspires toward a spiritual, eternal, infinite Be- 
ing, —the Almighty God, the Creator of the universe, the 
Father of mankind! Is he altogether deceived? Then is all 
nature a deception. Without an almighty, wise, intelligent, 
spiritual Deity no one can give a reasonable explanation of 
human life. With Him all things are clear. It is no matter 
of surprise that the Psalmist should say, “ The fool hath said 
in his heart there is no God.” Even one of the most con- 
firmed skeptics of this later age, recalling his imagination, 
which had gone down into the depths of unbelief, could come 
to no other decision than this: “ The whole chorus of nature 
raises one hymn to the praise of its Creator. You alone, or 
almost alone, disturb this general harmony. You start ab- 
struse doubts, cavils, and objections. You ask me what is 
the cause of this. I know not; I care not. That concerns 
not me. I have found a Deity, and here I stop my inquiry.” 
I have endeavored in this paper to show or rather to sug- 
gest to the reader where and in what are the grounds of our 
religion and our religious life. There are other cognate sub- 
jects which belong to the entire discussion; such as the need 
of a revelation, the doctrine of divine providence, the nature 
and efficacy of prayer, and the like. These deserve a sepa- 
rate consideration. Let us once decide upon the funda- 
mental grounds of religious faith, and other subjects become 
easy. The basis of our religious life is in the depths of our 
devotional consciousness, in the heights of our own aspira- 
tions. Our human nature joins on to the divine nature, re- 
ceives its impulses from that, is attracted towards it, and is 
conscious of being connected with it in kindred. It is not 
superstition. It is not the result of priestcraft. It is not the 
exercise of a love of power upon human credulity. Our souls 
really thirst for God; they cry out for God. And not only 
ours, but the soul and heart and spirit of humanity itself. Is 
this the only thirst for the satisfaction of which no fountain is 
opened? Is this the only cry which, sounding out into the 
universe, finds no response? Is it but an empty sound? No! 
6 
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When we thirst for God, we shall be filled from the springs of 
his infinite life. When we cry unto Him there is an answer 
which comes down from the eternal spirit of the universe to 
our hearts, and his spirit strengtheneth us with strength in 
our souls. We are not deceived in this matter. We cannot 
be deceived. It is the being of God that has for us the 
springs of life, from which we drink and thirst no more. It 
is the voice of God which speaks comfort and strength to our 
souls. We walk these earthly ways, and God is with us. We 
rejoice in the exercise of our affections, and are assured that 
they are outflowings of a divine love. We delight in the high 
discourse of reason, and feel that it is the reflection of a 
divine mind. We find our peace in devout communings, and 
become conscious of our connection with a divine spirit. The 
path of life lies open before us, leading to the heights of per- 
fection around which the divine glory is shining. Saints and 
prophets, Jesus Christ and his apostles, all the best and no- ° 
blest of God's children, have walked this way; and to them 
it was the way of eternal life. Were they deceived? Do 
they deceive us?) Then welcome the illusion! But they do 
not deceive us. We accept their companionship and their 
guidance, and with them enjoy the happiness and strength 
which only the divine truth can impart, — the happiness and 
strength of the earthly life to expand, in God’s good time, 
into the eternal blessedness of the heavenly state. 
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Ir is a great motive for tolerance to reflect that the men who 
differ from you most in opinion may most resemble you in nature — 
may be most like you in heart and soul. Many a theologian, in 
former days, has helped to burn a man who was almost to him a 
second self; whereas he left unmolested the worldly man, who, dif- 
fering from him in all the deeper emotions of the soul, did not care 
to differ from him in matters of religious opinion. — Arthur Helps. 
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REV. ALONZO HILL, D.D. 


WE have been grieved to hear of the departure of this good man, 
who died in Worcester, on Wednesday, the first day of February, 
at the age of seventy. He was born in Harvard, fitted for college 
at Groton Academy, graduated at Cambridge in 1822, and was set- 
tled in Worcester as associate pastor with the Rev. Aaron Bancroft, 
D.D., in 1827. He was a most faithful pastor, a good preacher, a 
public-spirited and useful citizen. Without ostentatious demonstra- 
tion, but quietly and with pains-taking thought and labor, he went 
on in his work from year to year, and in connection with able and 
earnest coadjutors, such as John Davis, Levi Lincoln, Stephen Sal- 
isbury, and others less widely known, but hardly less influential in 
their sphere, he did what could be done for the cause of learning, of 
morals and religion, and of whatever might tend to elevate the tone 
of public sentiment, relieve human suffering, lessen the amount of 
crime, or promote the happiness and well-being of the community 
in which he lived. His great aim was to bring religion into the 
common rursuits and ‘thoughts of life. “ Religion and the world,” 
he said, “‘ have been kept too far apart. It must not be so now in 
that future which is hastening to meet us. Let the house of God be 
the hospital for man’s spiritual maladies, and the sanctuary of peace. 
If this church shall have taught the religion of Christ with fidelity 
and freedom and power ; if it shall have watched over the highest 
interests of this people, and have built them up in a most holy faith 
and affection, —then it shall be held in honor by all good men.” 

These separate sentences, taken from his sermon on the dedica- 
tion of his church in 1851, give the key-note of his pulpit services, 

The first time we heard him preach, he was in a strange place. 
We did not know who he was, and wondered who among the minis- 
ters in our denomination who were personally unknown to us could 
preach so well. The first sermon of his that we remember to have 
read was that which he preached at the funeral of the Rev. Nathan- 
iel Thayer D.D., of Lancaster, and we do not remember ever to 
have read a better sermon of its kind. The picture which he pre- 
sented of the wise and good man, whose Christian life and teach- 
ings gave new impressiveness and. beauty even to the beautiful 
hills and meadows amid which he lived, is one that has never faded 
from our mind. In his sermon called out by the death of John 
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Waldo Lincoln is this sentence: “ He never told you how much he 
loved you, nor how much he was interested in any good object ; but 
he dropped the token of his affection in your path, left the gift be- 
fore the altar, and went his way.” Does not this single sentence, 
in its quiet description, bring before us the image of one whom we 
would honor and love? And he who could write in this way must 
have had one of the best qualities of a sermonizer. 

Dr. Hill was a man whom it was always pleasant to meet. There 
was an air of kindliness about him which seemed to linger with us 
after he had gone. He was interested in the best things. He was 
loved and trusted by the best men. He did a great work so mod- 
estly that its greatness and his ability in doing it were hardly 
thought of. His health had been failing for several years, and now, 
in the ripeness of his Christian virtues, with a heart full of love 
and kindness, and in the ripeness of a good old age, amid the tears 
and blessings of his people, he has ended his labors and gone to his 
reward. 

From an interesting account of Dr. Hill’s funeral in “The Wor- 
cester Daily Spy,” of Feb. 6, we extract two passages. The first is 
from the report of the remarks made by Rev. E. E Hale, at the 
funeral : — 


“ He loved and felt the presence of God everywhere, but was indiffer- 
ent to the praises of men; his own consciousness of the right being the 
greatest reward he sought. 

“The speaker said the last time he met our venerated deceased friend, 
was on an occasion he should never forget, when he protested with ear- 
nestness against any attempt to fasten a creed upon the denomination. 
He could have no man adopt a creed he did not in his heart believe or 
accept. He believed in God, whose benignity is equal to his greatness, 
and whose loveliest attribute is his mercy, and he believed in Jesus 
Christ, that miracle of ages expressly raised up and endowed with heav- 


enly gifts, that he might reveal the will of God and bring the whole hu- 
man family to his footstool.” 


In the sermon preached the Sunday following the funeral, by 
Rey. E. H. Hall, the junior pastor, now his successor in the pulpit 


which he so long occupied, are the following sentences respecting 
Dr. Hill’s life: — 


“The serenity of its closing hours seemed but a token of its fullness 
and its perfect fidelity. We read in it the soul’s calm consciousness of 
powers actively exerted for a worthy end, and of a life-work finished. The 
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Jaborer’s toil had ended, and the hour for rest had come. Certainly as we 
look back upon it, there is a singular harmony and completeness in that 
life’s course. How little that we could add or change. His was in the 
best sense a religious life, and his religion was his first and chief con- 
cern. The tenets of his faith seem to have been simple and plain, and 
he!d with unalterable firmness. Liberal at heart and by the deepest con- 
viction, watching with interest the changes of theological belief, alive, 
‘as he himself declared, to the importance of true and ennobling reli- 
gious ideas,’ he was yet a model of liberality and charitableness and gen- 
erosity toward others honestly differing from him. 

“Every kind and thoughtful word, every loving act, every generous 
impulse, every unsuspecting confidence, dropping down deep into the soul 
and carrying its true reasoning with it, is seen and felt for what it truly 
is. Not till men die do we really know what that life has been. Not 
till the tree falls, and the soil is here and there displaced, do we know 
how far and wide its roots have struck. Look around to-day, and see the 
many lives into which this life hath entered, the many hearts around 
which its fibres have entwined themselves, the many rich memories 
which cluster around it, and confess how noble is the foundation of such 
a soul: look around until death is forgotten and the grave’s victory dis- 
appears, and we see truly how mortality is swallowed up of life.” 


COMFORT IN THE NIGHT. 


SHE thought by heaven’s high wall that she did stray 
Till she beheld the everlasting gate : 
And she climbed up to it to long, and wait, 
Feel with her hands (for it was night), and lay 
Her lips to it with kisses: thus to pray 
That it might open to her desolate. 
And lo! it trembled,—lo! her passionate 
Crying prevailed. A little, little way 
It opened: there fell out a thread of light, 
And she saw winged wonders move within: 
Also she heard sweet talking as they meant 
To comfort her. They said, “Who comes to-night 
Shall one day certainly an entrance win ;” 
Then the gate closed, and she awoke content. 
— Fean Ingelow - 
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THE PERPETUITY OF RELIGION: 
OR, WILL THE COMING MAN GO TO CHURCH? 


BY REV. JAMES T. BIXBY. 


A sHorT time ago the advocates of what they choose to 
call Free Religion held a series of Conventions in some of 
the prominent cities of the West. At these meetings, one of 
the principal questions which they discussed was, “ Will the 
Coming Man go to Church?” and the almost unanimous 
opinion among them was, that the coming man would not go 
to church. “The existing church,” said Mr. Towne, “ will 
be as empty as the Catacombs, and as useless as the Pyra- 
mids.” ... The coming man, on account of his humanity, 
will not go to church, neither will he go to heaven. . 
Only one man in forty now attends church.” 

“In Boston,” said Miss Peckham, another prophet of the 
coming evanescence of the church, “only three per cent. of 
the men attend church.” If there would. be avy church in 
the future, it was agreed by all that it would be entirely dif- 
ferent from the present church. It would be an institution 
devoted solely to the improvement of men’s condition here, 
and his duties to his fellow-men, without reference to man’s 
condition hereafter, or his duty to God. The religion (if it 
could be called so) which the Church of the Future would 
have, “will not necessarily include,” says Mr. Vickers, “a 
recognition of God.” 

Now I know that these Conventions were small, — the body 
which they directly represent not numerous. I know that 
the important question is not so much whether the com- 
ing man will go to church, as whether the man of to-day 
will. But such utterances as these are serious signs of 
the times. These public declarations and speculations are 
tokens of a wide-spread, secret feeling and tendency of to- 
day. “What the coming man will do, is only another way 
of arguing what the enlightened man of to-day, emancipated 
from al] traditions and customs, ought to do. 
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It is a serious fact, which ought to be noticed and attended 
to, that there is an extensive and powerful tendency at the 
present day to neglect attendance upon religious services, I 
suppose it is true, as Mr. Frothingham said, that he has visited 
whole blocks of houses in New York, where no one went to 
church. Among the literary, scientific, and more prosper- 
ous classes of our community, there is an alarming proportion 
of men who do not attend church at all. Some of them are 
professed skeptics. Some are men so absorbed in other pur- 
suits as to be indifferent to religion. Some are men who 
think that by reading book or paper at home, they can gain 
more good than by going out to church. Some have been so 
repelled by the irrational doctrines and injudicious methods of 
the popular sects that they will have no more to do with re- 
ligion in any shape. In our cities, especially, I suppose such 
men are much more numerous than we have any idea of. 

But, although this is a dangerous feature in the present 
condition of religious life amongst us, although it is an evil 

.that calls for our best efforts to correct it, it does not at all 
justify the expectation so confidently expressed, that the 
church, will, in the future, be deserted by mankind. It will 
abide on the earth as long as human beings live here, and 
men will never cease to seek its sanctuary until they cease 
to be intelligent and moral beings, and pain and temptation 
and death meet them no more in their path through life. 

For, in the first place, wherever there is intelligence, it will 
perceive in the universe the proofs of a Creator. The human 
mind, by a law of its constitution, wherever it sees an effect, 
infers a cause behind ; wherever it perceives changes, it infers 
a changer; wherever it detects adaptation of means to ends, 
it is irresistibly led to believe in some intelligence arranging 
and designing that combination. The Esquimau told the 
missionary that he had often reflected how a kadjak, or canoe, 
with all its tackle, does not come of itself, but requires to be 
constructed with much care and skill; and how a bird isa 
much more wonderful contrivance than the best kadjak ; and 
yet the bird is no man’s workmanship. “I bethought me,” 
he said, “that a bird proceeds from its parents, and they from 
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their parents. But there must have been some /irs¢ parents, 
Whence did they proceed? I concluded that there must be 
some one who is able to make them and everything else, 
some one more knowing and powerful than the wisest man,” 
The Psalmist, reflecting on the wonders of hearing, sight, and 
knowledge, asks, “ He who planted the ear, shall not he hear? 
He who made the eye, shall not he see? He who giveth man 
knowledge, shall not he know?” Such is the course of rea- 
soning that naturally suggests itself to every man on looking 
most casually at the universe. Now these adaptations in the 
universe are infinite. Take up what branch of science you 
will, and you come across hosts of them. Take up optics, 
and. you come at once to an eye, made more perfectly than 
any optician’s instrument, — self-adjusting to light and dark- 
ness, to long and short distances ; anatomically washed and 
cleansed, and fitted with a self-acting spring-door, — made 
achromatic in a similar way to that by which the telescope- 
maker gets rid of colored fringes, only much more perfectly, 

Take chemistry, and you find that the elements, carbon and 
hydrogen, of which our common combustible substances are 
composed, are the only ones that do not, on burning, fall 
again in solid flakes, the only ones that change into a gas and 
become absorbed, almost unperceived, in the atmosphere, 
You find that all our artificial light depends on the delicate 
adjustment of the affinity of oxygen for carbon and hydrogen, 
by which the hydrogen is liberated a small fraction of a sec- 
ond before the carbon, allowing the solid particles of the car- 
bon to be set free and ignited for a moment, before they 
combine with the oxygen. Take botany, look at the orchids, 
and you find that the perpetuation of the species is depend- 
ent on the transportation of the pollen from one flower to 
another by means of insects. To secure the certainty and 
effectiveness of this operation, the flowers are furnished with 
contrivances whose complication and ingenuity almost ex- 
ceed belief. There are baits to tempt the nectar-loving 
moths with rich odors exhaled at night and lustrous colors 
to shine by day; there are guiding ridges to compel them to 
pass certain spots; there are adhesive plasters nicely ad- 
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justed to fit their probosces, or to catch their brows ; there 
are hair-triggers carefully set in their necessary path, com- 
municating with explosive shells, which project the pollen 
stalks with unerring aim upon their body, 

In the same way, we might go through every branch of 
science and show how it witnesses to God. These adapta- 
tions of means to ends, these testimonies to an intelligent 
Creator, will always exist. They are a part of the world 
itself, and will always stand as golden tablets, proclaiming the 
name of God as long as the world lasts. I do not fear that 
any future investigation will remove the force of these argu- 
ments. The more man studies the mysteries of nature, the 
more wonderful they are found. The more we learn about 
the universe, the more complete is found to be the unity of 
its laws and forces and correlations, the more skill and wis- 
dom does it demand in whomever or whatever was its Crea- 
tor. Compare the proofs of God’s unity, omnipresence, and 
beneficence open to David or Paul, with those visible in 
these latter days to a Paley, an Cérsted or a Faraday. See 
how much more numerous, subtle, and far-reaching are the 
evidences of intelligent design and order that present them- 
selves to such a man as Prof. Pierce, or Prof. Agassiz, than 
those that led a Cicero or a Socrates —nay, a Pascal ora 
Pope, from nature up to nature’s God! 

The very theories and hypotheses of modern times which so 
many religious men dread, e.g., the Nebular Hypothesis and 
the Development Theory, if they ever become established 
facts instead of theories, will only make the creative wisdom 
and power required still greater. If the world has been 
made, not each part or thing as a separate creation, but has 
been woven or developed by the inter-action of. certain origi- 
nal laws or forces, — how much more wonderful the intelli- 
gence required to originate and adjust these forces so that 
they should. evolve such harmonious results! As it requires 
far greater skill to make a /oom that will weave cloth, or knit , 
stockings, without man’s help, than to make them directly by 
hand; so, if the universe has been evolved by a certain ma- 
chinery of laws and forces, whose working from the first has 

7 
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never been interfered with, how much greater the need of 
an omniscient Mind and omnipotent Will to have so adjusted 
them, that they should bring forth, as they have done, an in- 
imitable order, beauty, and perfection ! 

And as the world speaks and will ever speak of God, so 
man’s own nature, from out its deepest depths, is ever telling 
him of Gody of duty, and immortality, — of all the great ver- 
ities of religion. 

Man is conscious of a moral law, of an implanted impulse 
leading him to obey it. He feels intuitively that that law 
must be obeyed at all hazards ; that those who do so deserve 
reward ; that those who disobey it deserve punishment. Un- 
less these universal intuitions of the moral sense are delu- 
sions, unless these moral laws are idle dreams, there must 
be a law-gzver,—an author perfect and holy as his law is, 
—a future life where this exact retribution for every act and 
feeling is made a reality. All races and nations from the 
earliest times have possessed these beliefs. In the earlier 
ages, when man’s reason was but little above the brute, 
these intuitions were dim and imperfect. But with the puri- 
fication and sharpening of his intelligence, he has become 
more and more conscious of an infinite and holy Deity, and 
an existence beyond the grave. See how these truths be- 
come clearer, as you read through the history of the Jewish 
race in the Old Testament, rising from the faith of Abraham 
to that of Moses, from Moses to David; and from David to 
Jesus, the son of Sirach; from Jesus of Sirach to Jesus of 
Nazareth. Look at the successive religions and see how the 
divine illumination has more and mgre fully streamed in upon 
man, leading him from the adoration of snake and crocodile 
up to fire and cloud, from Nature worship up to Pantheism 
and Anthropomorphism; then again up to Zoroastrianism 
and Buddhism, till at last blossomed forth Christianity, the 
consummate flower of the religious consciousness. The 
stream of Christian thought, again, has been constantly 
” working itself clearer, disengaging the sound and vital seed 
from ancient chaff and outgrown husks; and modern times 
and inquiries have only brought us additional proofs of the fun- 
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damental truths of religion. “Every step I have advanced in 
knowledge,” says a great man of science, “ has lightened the 
physical difficulties of the doctrine of immortal life, by reveal- 
ing to me more and more the infinite Aosszdi/ities of nature.” 
“The long story of the ages,” as Miss Cobbe, has well said, 
“is the development of man’s religious nature from stage to 
stage, from. Fetichism to Polytheism and Monotheism. To 
say, with the Positivists, that this will end in the negation of 
all that personal reverence, allegiance, and love which have 
constituted the heart of religion, and that nothing will be left 
but an abstraction of ‘Humanity,’ to whom will be offered 
the mere smoke and ashes of a fire of worship long gone out, 
—this is not, as they assert, to carry on the series of progres- 
sive steps, but to step off ‘the great world’s altar-stairs’ into 
the abyss. To believe in no God is no development of old 
forms of belief in many Gods or in one God; it is simply 
the stultifying of all the noblest part of the past, — of all the 
labors, prayers, and martyrdoms of the men who have been 
the glory of our race.” 

If the coming man will be, as it is assumed, an improve- 
ment on the man of to-day, —if he is to be a man more fully 
developed, — clearer of spiritual sight, warmer of heart, 
stronger in soul, —if he ascends on the line where the world 
has in past times mounted, instead of becoming less religious, 
he will become more so. 

In the next place, not merely is man’s nature so consti- 
tuted as to make him religious, but it demands religion. His 
organic wants cannot be satisfied without religion. His nor- 
mal development cannot be reached except with it. He 
needs religion, both individually and in his social capacity. 
He wants a Staff upon which he can lean; he wants a Maj- 
esty which he can reverence ; he aspires after a Beauty and a 
Perfection greater than anything finite can show him. He 
yearns to penetrate the veil that hangs over his destiny. 
Whence am I? Whither do I go? to dust, to rot in the 
ground, to lower or to higher life? If there is such a higher 
life, how shall I live so as to attain it? What is my duty 
in these perplexities, and distractions, and conflicts of the 
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world? These are questions which have ever been asked, 
and w// ever be asked. 

Could man go through the world and meet only pleas- 
ure and sunshine, he might go, perhaps, as careless as the 
thoughtless lamb that skips the sod before the butcher's 
shambles ; but he must pass through the furnace of affliction, 
he must endure the rack of pain and.the blow of misfortune. 
He needs the protection and solace of religion to enable him 
to bear up under these. He must feel that these events are 
ordered by One infinitely wise and good, who knows better 
what is good for him than he does himself. He must believe 
that there is a Better Land, where the inequalities of this 
world will be rectified, and where he will be requited for what- 
ever hardness he has manfully endured here below. Could 
he go all through life, without trial or suffering or calamity, 
he would find at its end an inescapable terror, — the most 
dreadful of all,—the grim spectre, Death. There is a mys- 
tery that must ever give him pause. There is’ a strait in 
which he must call upon religion for support. When your. 
child, your mother, or your wife hovers on the narrow line 
that bounds our earthly horizon, — when the pulse begins to 
beat slow, and the eyes to glaze with the film of death,— 
what care you for literary lecture, or scientifie treatise, or 
new triumphs of discovery. What blank despair, if this, that 
we have loved and called a soul, be but ‘a vortex of matter 
and motion, soon to be dissipated to the winds. 

Or, when the icy hand of death is laid on our own heart, 
how idle are our crowded coffers, our elegant wardrobes, our 
ambitious knowledge, if we have none of those spiritual treas- 
ures that are alone counted at the bar of divine justice. 
Standing by the bedside of his dying mother, confessed a 
German satirist who had thrown as many bitter mockings at 
religion as any man in his generation, “I thought over all 
the great and little inventions of man,— the doctrine of 
souls, Newton’s system of attraction, the Universal German 
Library, the Genera Plantarum, the Magister Matheseos, the 
Calculus Infinitorum, the right and the oblique ascension of 
the stars and their parallaxes. But nothing would answer. 
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And she lay out of reach, lay on the brink, and was going, 
and I could not even see where she would fall. Then I com- 
mended her to God, and went out and composed a prayer for 
the dying, that they might read it to her. She was my 
mother, and had always loved me so dearly, and this was all 
I could do for her... . We are not great, and our happiness 
is that we can believe in something greater and better.” 

And again, when Heine himself came face to face with 
the same dire shadow with the keys, again he had to bow 
down in awe and repentance — again the better soul within 
arose and reasserted itself. “When welie on our death-bed,” 
he owns, “we become very gentle and tender-hearted, and 
would willingly make peace with God and man. _I confess I 
have scratched many, and bitten many, and been no lamb. 
But since I have been in need of God’s mercy, I have made 
a truce with all my foes. Yes! I have made peace with the 
Creator as well as with the creature, to the great displeasure 
of my enlightened friends who reproach me for my relapse 
into the old superstition, as they are pleased to term my return 
to God. . . . Happily they have no‘instruments of torture at 
command except their writings. But I will confess every- 
thing without torture. I have really returned to God, like 
the prodigal son, after feeding swine with the Hegelians for 
many years ; the divine homesickness came upon me and drove 
me forth through woods and vales, over the dizziest pathways 
of dialectics. On my way I found the God of the Pantheists, 
but I could make nothing of him. This poor visionary crea- 
ture is interwoyen with and grown into the world. Indeed 
he is almost imprisoned in it, and yawns at you without voice, 
without power.. To have w2//, one must have personality, and 
to manifest one’s self, one must have elbow-room.” 

Yes! this divine homesickness that brought poor Heine 
back from the far country of his selfish pride, and lonely self- 
reliance, and bitter skepticism, is zat7ve to man. God is his © 
Father, heaven his home, — and he cannot be at peace until 
he turns and seeks that home and confides in that Father. 

Again, we need religion in the home and in society, as well 
as for our private strength and comfort. It is the sanction of 
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religion that cements our homes. It is religion that fosters 
the mutual love and self-denial that alone make the intimate 
life of the family endurable. Without the sense of duty and 
the consequent obligations of obedience and gratitude in 
the child, and of care and help and guidance in the parents, 
the home would bea place of discord, ruin, and repulsion, 
and would explode the moment its members could do without 
each other. It is the same with society. Religion is the sap 
that nourishes it, and that forms the fibre that holds it to- 
gether. Let men be thoroughly convinced that there is no 
moral government of the world; that might is right; that 
thieving is no sin, if 2z-discovered ; that there is no All-see- 
ing Eye to behold the murder done in darkness ; no avenger 
of the innocent ; no justifier of the oppressed ; no retribution 
in the future for our sins —and how would greed, and passion, 
and lust break forth into a carnival of crime. The world 
would become a den of robbers; a perpetual orgy of vice 
and sensuality, Take away the restraints of conscience, and 
how idle would be the efforts of police and armies and gov- 
ernment to enforce the laws. Take away the healing and re- 
deeming influences of charity and benevolence, and what 
sores of poverty and vice would cover society. But with- 
out religion, how inert would be the consciences of men, 
how torpid benevolence, how weak the virtues of ordinary 
life ! 

The supply that feeds and keeps alive these moral and 
social sentiments comes from a belief in God and our com- 
mon relations to him. <A single church is a better repressor 
of crime than a hundred constables. The church and the 
Sunday-schools, alone, go to the root of the malady, —the 
perverted will and the vitiated heart. We who have always 
lived amongst churches do not know what society would be 
without them. But ask the pioneer who has lived on the 
frontier, in the mushroom towns that spring up in the wilder- 
ness, far ahead of the missionary, —ask him the character of 
a town without a church, and he will tell you of a social an- 
archy where each man has to carry his revolver in his belt 
and his life in his hand; where gambling, perjury, and 
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beastly drunkenness, high-handed outrage and unblushing 
plundering, make night a riot of sin, and change the day of 
rest —the day that should have been the Lord’s—into a 
day when all the hosts of Satan seem to be let loose. And 
the frontiersman will tell you how the first thing that begana 
change was the advent of some traveling missionary, some 
circuit preacher, holding religious services in the street, or in 
some store or loft ; and how, as a Christian church was estab- 
lished and spread its influence around, the town was gradu- 
ally transformed into an order-loving, peaceable, honest, and 
‘virtuous community. Show me a community where religion 
is despised, where the church is deserted by all but a handful, 
where belief in God and immortality is sneered at, and you 
will find that that community is one whose pith and marrow 
is eaten out of it; a community where patriotism is decayed, 
where heroism is defunct, industry languishing, and courage 
sapped. Trace down the course of history, and you will see 
that the irreligious ages have been ages either of decrepitude 
or disorder; that the ages of strong and healthy faith have 
been the epochs when nations have flourished. When Athens 
reared her inimitable temples, and Phidias carved the statue of 
Jupiter, Athens rode mistress of the seas. When the fire of 
religious enthusiasm burned hot in the breasts of the Sara- 
cens, nothing arrested their victorious march. When Eu- 
rope had her age of faith, the Crusaders wrested back again 
the Holy Land. But when Lucretius scoffs at worship as the 
juggle of priests, the Roman Empire commences that decline 
whose end is its gigantic fall. When Voltaire is “tired of 
the name of Christ,” and the encyclopedists and men of 
letters think enlightenment is synonymous with ds-belief, 
we find, as the speedy consequent, the darkest era of disorder 
and blood that the modern world has ever seen. In these 
recent months, is not the connection plain, to every discern- 
ing eye, between the disastrous and sudden collapse of France 
and that decay of moral principle and a healthy and preva- 
lent religious tone that has allowed the development of its 
foolish vain-glorying, its unprincipled ambition, its lust for 
empty show and glory, and its official corruption, unfaithful- 
. 
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ness and demoralization. No nation can enjoy stability, or. 
der, and prosperity without religion. 

Religion is thus a need of the human soul, as hunger and 
thirst are needs of the body. This need is indestructible. 
It is not in the power of either ignorance or refinement, 
either oppression or luxury, to extinguish it. Different forms 
of religion may perish, but religion never passes away. It 
may slumber, it may doze; but it never dies. It may be 
frost-bitten by the winter of skepticism, but it comes up 
again from the roots stronger than ever. A /i¢7/e philosophy 
may turn men from it; but they who drink deep of the Pie- 
rian spring come back to the well of living water that spring- 
eth up to eternal life. There are times, indeed, when faith in 
it seems to suffer an eclipse, but it is only for atime. There 
was an age in Roman history when even the unlearned, ac- 
cording to the testimony of Juvenal, had outgrown the tra- 
ditional faith in a future retributory state, and when Epicurus 
was praised for delivering mankind from the fear of the gods, 
—yet four centuries after, the Roman Senate,-through the 
lips of its noblest representative, pleaded before the Emperor 
for liberty to worship these same gods, and a majority of 
the whole empire had adopted a religion which with implicit 
faith held to these “outgrown” beliefs as the very corner- 
stones of their church,—a church which still endures, and 
still maintains those despised doctrines with undiminished 
trust. 

So in the time of Robespierre, a knot of theorists thought 
that they had utterly removed Christianity from the soil of 
France ; but in the next generation the insulted faith came 
trooping back stronger than ever. So /o-day, if religion 
seems ebbing away in some quarters, we have but to wait a 
little while, and we shall see the tide turn and rise higher 
than ever. 

Do not mistake a transitory mood for a permanent tenden- 
cy. History may have temporary aberrations, but its even- 
tual and dominating course will surely be in the line that the 
needs implanted in man’s constitution are ever pressing, and 
where, at the same time, man’s Creator designs him to go 
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Do not be so credulous as to believe that this strongest and 

oldest sentiment of religion is a device of priests. As well say 
that the love of beauty is a delusion concocted by the painter, 
or the need of clothes an invention of tailors. If you could 
sweep away all churches, interrupt all religious instruction 
for a generation, religion would spring up afresh and build 
anew its temples. Religion is zz/erent in man, and it requires 
such an institution as the church through which to work, just 
as justice, and family affection, and desire for knowledge, are 
inborn with man, and require the bench of justice, the home 
and the school-house for their instrumentalities. Men may 
try experiments for a season, try lectures, and newspapers, 
science, lyceums, spiritual circles and other substitutes for 
divine worship, but they will return at last to the church of 
God, the worship of their Creator, and the study of their 
spiritual and eternal interests. 

But the Church of the Future, I think likely, will be very 
different in many respects from the church of to-day. It will 
draw less from authority and tradition, and more from nature 
and reason and the soul’s intuitions. It will look back, only 
to look forward. It will be a place, not for weakness, ser- 
vility and gloom ; but for manliness, and freedom, and cheer- 
fulness. It will slough off the irrational dogmas and mons- 
trous superstitions that now disfigure many of its branches. 
It will bid good-by to sectarian jealousies ; to claims of ex- 
clusive possession of truth; to the fences that now shut in 
the water of life. It will bid all men drink of that water 
freely. It will recognize God’s inspiration, not as descend- 
ing down the channel of ove race merely, not as coming 
only to a half-dozen favored individuals, in a distant past, but 
it will own it as imparted to a//, in proportion to their ability 
to receive it, shed forth zow as much as of old. 

The religion of the Future will have less of creed and cer- 
emony, and more of feeling and action. It will become more 
practical, —try to incorporate religion more into man’s daily 
life, — take his amusements and business under its guidance 
and superintendence, as well as his worship, — watch over, 
and help him, and have him under its protection through the 
8 
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week, as well as on Sunday. It will be more like the Unions 
for Christian work, or the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions, than like the present churches, 

But while the Church of the Future will thus be purer, 
more rational, more practical, more humanitarian than the 
present church, it will be equally removed from that bald, 
bleak, ungracious structure which its projectors call “Free 
Religion.” The Church of Future will be reverent. It will 
not sneer at prayer, nor at religious teachers, nor will it dis- 
card Ged, reject Christ, ignore heaven. It will cherish what- 
ever holy and tender instinct it finds in man, as his richest 
possession and surest guide. It wili bea believing church, as 
well as a thinking church. It will recognize faith as the 
needed supplement to science. It will no more find man 
born omniscient then than now, and it will see that he needs 
and that he gets instruction in that spiritual knowledge that 
is most important to him. It will have the common sense not 
io throw away entirely the treasures of the world’s religious 
history and experience, all the fruits of former study, and all 
the past inspiration of humanity, because of a few blemishes in 
them ; but will carefully purge them and keep all that is pure 
and helpful. If it cannot keep its faith in the Bible as an in- 
fallible Book, in Christ as Deity himself, it will yet retain 
them in a rational veneration as the best-tested sources that 
we have of religious truth and inspiration. If man will be 
“more humane,—a pure, great-hearted lover of his race,” 
as it is prophesied he will, will he forget the Christ who was 
the world’s great teacher of that love for man? Will he ig- 
nore the Divine Fatherhood, that alone makes all men broth- 
ers? Will he forsake that piety which is the rain from 
heaven which keeps full every reservoir of social philan- 
thropy? No! he will have too just a perception of the re- 
lations of things to do ¢hat. He will have the wisdom to 
put his eternal interests before his temporal ones, and in his 
attempt to create a heaven here on earth, he will know that 
he can be successful only by the aid of that solution of the 
problem of evil, that solace in hardship and sorrow, that ele- 
vation and quickening of our ideals, aspirations, and energies 
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which is given by the belief in a real, eternal, and ineffable 
heaven above. 

Such, I believe, will be the Church of the Future. I know 
not how soon it will come. That will depend on the fidelity 
of the members of the existing church. They must awaken 
to a new life; work energetically in its behalf; endeavor to 
purify, enlarge, and quicken it; present its claims to those 
who pass it by; bring in the great body of the unchurched ; 
greet them cordially ; show them how these Christians love 
one another ; display their regard for it by the sacrifices they 
make for it, and the generosity with which they sustain its 
operations. 

If these prophecies of the downfall of the church shall 
arouse those who believe in it to such efforts, the threatened 


evil shall bring forth great good. 
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HEED the revealing, 
Forever stealing 

Through mind and heart: 
The Holy Spirit 
That all inherit, 


Of God a part! 


Pleading so meekly, 
Urging so sweetly, 

All for its own: 
Never essaying, 
Through our delaying, 
_ An angry tone. 
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Ever pursuing, 
Tenderly wooing 
Us to its love: 
Wearying never, 
Watching forever 
Where’er we rove. 


Love without ceasing, 
In strength increasing, — 
Deep, warm, and true: 
Pouring its blessing, 
Its fond caressing, 
Ever on you! 


Guarding from error, 
Soothing in terror, 
Brightening joy : 
Changing to gladness 
The weary sadness 
Of earth’s employ. 


Telling the beauty 
Of works of duty 
Lovingly done ; 
The joy supernal, 
The life eternal, 
Thus surely won. 


Turn from the bustle, 

The ceaseless hustle, 
The din and strife, 

The fleeting treasure, 

The mocking pleasure, 
Which men call “ Life” | 


Heed the revealing, 
Forever stealing 

Through mind and heart: 
The Holy Spirit, 
That all inherit, 


Of God a part! 
S. H. C. 
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MISBELIEF AS TO THE SPIRIT. 


BY WILLIAM MOUNTFORD. 


TuE following are to be read in the Gospel of Mark, as 
having been the words of Jesus to the eleven, before being 
received up into heaven and sitting on the right hand of 
God: “In my name shall they cast out devils; they shall 
speak with new tongues ; they shall take up serpents; and 
if they drink any deadly thing, it shall not hurt them; they 
shall lay hands on the sick, and they shall recover.” And 
these words the Catholics claim as having been fulfilled in 
their church. “A promise to the church, which was fulfilled 
immediately! The Catholic Church, with the Pope in the 
chair of St. Peter, is attested as the true church against all 
heretics and dissidents by the miraculous powers with which 
itis endowed, and the miracles of which its members are often 
the channels and the objects.” And the Protestants reply, 
“Imposture! The wily talk of the scarlet woman! Pious 
cheats! The very way that is to overturn the certainty of — 
the Christian miracles, by making them stand on the same 
footing with the miracles which you Catholics pretend.” 

Says Dr. Middleton, one of the loudest of these Protest- 
ants, “It must be confessed, however, that this claim of a 
miraculous power, which is now peculiar to the Church of 
Rome, was universally asserted and believed in all Christian 
countries, and in all ages of the church until the times of the 
Reformation. For ecclesiastical history makes no difference 
between one age and another, but carries on the succession 
of its miracles, as of all other common events, through all of 
them indifferently to that memorable period.” Now it may 
be very true, as Dr. Middleton adds, that cheating images 
were then broken to pieces at Paul’s Cross in London, and 
particularly that the crucifix of Boxeley, commonly called the 
Rood of Grace, was publicly taken to pieces, so as to expose 
the machinery, by which it was made to move its lips and 
eyes, hands and feet, brows and head, as though by a divine 
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power. But it does not follow, that, because at one time at 
Boxeley there was a rood of imposture, therefore everywhere 
and through all ages, and in everything Catholic, assertion 
of the miraculous must. have been imposition. Nor would it 
follow that those controversialists were infallible, or fit for 
implicit trust, or simply even sufficient for the work, “who | 
made it their business to search into the records of past ages, 
where, though it was easy to trace the marks of the same 
peculiar fictions, exerted in the same manner and for the 
same end, even up to the early times of the primitive 
church,” it was yet found “difficult to fix the origin of 
them, or to mark the precise era in which the cheat first 
began.” 

Dr. Middleton holds that the refutation of miracles in con- 
nection with the Catholic Church “is a great and manifest 
advantage gained to the Protestant cause.” But his opening 
his mind, in this manner, must have consoled some of his 
opponents, for what he had said about the opening of the 
machinery of the Boxeley Rood. That the Catholic is the 
one true church, because of miracles among its members, — 
this argument of the Catholics has seemed to Protestant 
divines irresistible, in any other way, than by denying the 
occurrence of the miracles. Whereas they might have 
granted the reality of the miracles, but have denied the 
exclusiveness of the Catholic inference. They might, too, 
have allowed the Catholic miracles; and have alleged, at the 
same time, that among Protestants there were just as good 
miracles, though not subordinated to clerical uses. This, 
however, would have been an argument, which perhaps Mid- 
dleton would not have employed, even if it had occurred to 
him. In his judgment, miracles in happening would have 
discerned between the clergy and laity. For it is one of 
his objections to the credibility of miracles in the second and 
third centuries, that they were “committed not to those who 
were entrusted with the government of the church, not to 
the successors of the apostles, to the bishops, the martyrs, or 
the principal champions of the Christian cause, but to boys, 
to women, and, above all, to private and obscure laymen, not 
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only of an inférior, but sometimes also of a bad character.” 
But now it is not said by any Father, that miracles were 
wrought by persons of a bad character. But that miracles 
would have been more credible, if wrought by bishops than 
as occurring through laymen, is a strange presumption for 
any one acquainted with Christian history, especially for Dr. 
Middleton, who knew very well the manner of the election of 
English bishops. The clergy of a cathedral receive permis- 
sion from the monarch to elect a person to a vacant bish- 
opric. Being assembled together, they invoke the assistance 
of the Holy Ghost to direct them in their choice. But under 
penalties, which have never yet been dared by a refusal, they 
elect any clergyman whom the monarch, or prime minister 
rather, may designate, and of whose name they have been 
privily advertised. Now this fact Middleton was acquainted 
with, And, in his opinion, the bishops of the second, third, 
and fourth centuries were mainly tricksters. And yet he 
would seem to have thought, that the Holy Ghost could have 
had no choice, when it wished, but must have worked? its 
wonders through bishops, no matter who they were, or how 
appointed. 

Were a Catholic theologian to press me with the argument 
which Middleton attempts to elude, I should say, “I grant 
that there have been, and that there perhaps even now are 
miracles in your church. But | deny that by them every- 


thing connected with your church is endorsed, — theological 


dogmas, and the decisions of general councils. I deny that 
in your church by the miracles of the saints anything eise is 
sanctioned than simply the saintly. I deny that by miracles 
among its members your church is distinguished from on 
high as being Papal, or is exalted against the Genevese, the 
Lutheran, or the English churches, or even against such indi- 
viduals as Jacob Boehme and George Fox. The Catholic 
Church attested by the marvels attendant on St. Francis of 
Assissi, St. Catherine of Siena, and St..Philip Neri! Then 
the subdivisions of Protestantism are apparently just as 
wonderfully ratified by the healing powers of Greatorex, by 
the report from the spiritual world made by the Seeress of 
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Prevorst, and by the interviews of Oberlin with the spirit of 
his wife, and by some of the experiences of George Fox.” 

It is true that the lives of Greatorex and the German seer- 
ess, and of fifty or a hundred other Protestants of miraculous 
experiences, have not been made subservient to their pur. 
poses by the Protestant clergy ; but they are certainly none the 
less credible for that. So then here are miracles against mira- 
cles. But indeed there never has been as remarkable a man- 
ifestation of the miraculous in the Catholic Church as there 
has been against it. For never since the early days of the 
Christian church has the Spirit manifested itself by such a 
variety of gifts, by such signal interpositions, and in a man- 
ner so marked, and for such a length of time, as among the 
Protestants of the Cevennes, while resisting unto blood, the 
proselytizing persecutions of Louis X1V. And they are as 
well authenticated too, as anything, which has ever been 
sanctioned at Rome by the Congregation on Rites. There 
were frequent cases of individuals being guided and _pro- 
tected in a manner possible only through angels ; there were 
many instances of information supernaturally imparted ; and 
conventicles of Protestants forbidden by the King, were dis- 
tinguished as churches by the Holy Ghost, and by gifts not 
unlike those of which St. Paul wrote to the Corinthians, and 
especially, prophecy, by which the secrets of the heart were 
manifested, and men were convinced of God having been 
there of a truth. : There were singular examples, too, of 
praise perfected out of the mouths of babes and sucklings; 
and there were experiences of a sword, which, for success, 
was like that of the Lord and of Gideon; and there were 
precise, wonderful instances of pursuit in war, like what was 
promised by the Lord, as to five chasing a hundred, and a 
hundred putting ten thousand to flight. And besides having 
all those signs and wonders for their encouragement, these 
faithful sufferers frequently heard, in the stillness of the open 
country, choirs of voices in the sky, as though of heavenly 
hosts praising God. 

It is not necessary to suppose that these Camisards were 
the best people of France because of their having been 
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attended by spiritual wonders, For, age after age, the 
“peculiar people” were but a sorry lot, notwithstanding what 
Moses was, and Samuel, and Elijah also, and Elisha, and all 
the other prophets from Isaiah to Malachi. Nor need it be 
thought that the “French prophets” were the best persons 
in their mountains; because certainly Balaam would not 
seem to have been the best man of his time, though he was 
wonderful as to inspiration ; and the prophet Jonah may even 
be said to have been of a mean, selfish disposition. Nor per- 
haps is it absolutely necessary to believe that they were di- 
rectly from the highest heaven, — those influences and agen- 
cies by which the Camisards were visited, and by which their 
prophets were inspired, and so it is not to be concluded that 
all the deeds of the Camisards were vouched for from heaven 
because of there having been inspiration amongst them. Be- 
tween the land which we tread, and the new earth with its 
new heaven above, there must be, as certainly there would 
seem to be, an intermediate region, whence possibly some- 
times, with the Divine permission, movements may originate, 
which have men for their objects. 

The career of Jeanne Darc had not an ecclesiastical pur- 
pose at all, but was directed to a political end,—the extrusion 
of the English from France. Her life has recently been illus- 
trated by the publication of documents which had been lying 
hundreds of years in the archives of Rouen. That life of 
hers, fully and fairly told of, no candid, intelligent person can 
read without thinking if there possibly can be such a thing 
as inspiration, that then certainly Jeanne Darc must have 
been prompted and guided from the same level and direction 
in the spiritual world, and from the same region, as that 
whence more than three thousand years ago Deborah the 
prophetess was commissioned and guided against Sisera and 
his host of Canaanites. 

But, really, in every direction, history is a witness as to the 
quickening of human nature by spiritual influx. 

In Scotland there was a long struggle, ecclesiastically, con- 
sequent on the Reformation ; and the fiercest part of which 
was in connection with the attempt of the English govern- 
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ment to force their Book of Common Praygr on the Scotch 
people for use. There is a volume relative to the era of that 
terrible struggle which is entitled “The Scots’ Worthies,” 
That book is all alive with evidences of the Spirit. Of course 
the life which it commemorates is not of the same altitude, 
historically, as what the apostles lived, but yet it is wonder- 
fully like “the acts of the apostles” as to the manifestation 
of the Spirit. 

How was it with Stephen the proto-martyr of the church? 
By the speech which he made before the council at Jerusa- 
lem evidently he was a man all alive in his soul with a sense 
of Jehovah as his forefathers had known of him, and there- 
fore with faith in God for himself. His was a soul that 
opened out to God; and, because of what he had known, his: 
soul opened out towards God, especially as being the Father 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. He was confronted with death in | 
the black look of the council aginst him, “ But he, being 
full of the Holy Ghost, looked up steadfastly into heaven, 
and saw the glory of God, and Jesus standing on the right 
hand of God.” 

And just as it was with Stephen at Jerusalem, eighteen 
hundred years ago, so was it in Scotland within the last three 
hundred years. And men who were almost dead as to the 
body, because of persecution, had their souls, as it were, 
blossom with wonderful graces, and had their spirits grow 
miraculously sensitive as to that world which surrounds us, 
invisibly, like a cloud of witnesses. 

“ Miracles which authorize the Catholic Church, do you 
speak of? Why, then there have been miracles expressly 
against it. Though the truth probably is that there have 
been neither the one nor the other; and that the mira- 
cles were not meant to be on either side, simply as being a 
side. For as I understand the matter, your map of the true 
church does not agree with that of the Master. On the great 
plain of human life, there are some lines which you make to 
converge on Rome; but which I maintain should be drawn in 
the direction of where Christ sitteth on the right hand of God. 
And the Master takes in some things which you leave out, 
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and he shuts out some other things which you include as bul- 
warks, And so firmly drawn is this line, and so finely dis- 
criminating sometimes, that I see plainly that it may include 
the Pope, and yet cut off the chair which he sometimes sits 
in at St. Peter’s ; and that though it may enclose the Basil- 
ica on the Vatican, it yet certainly shuts out the Palace of 
the Inquisition, standing behind the colonnade on the left. 
And on that true map of the church, with its lines rightly 
drawn, miracles do not point either to Rome, or Geneva, or 
London, but indicate rather ‘the hiding of the power of God,’ 
and the direction of the New Jerusalem.” 

There may perhaps be in church history some instances of 
the miraculous, which might at first sight appear to be ex- 
ceptional, but generally it would seem that the vast multitude 
of miracles, which are ranged by Catholics as testimonials 
to their church, testify, when allowed to speak for them- 
selves, simply the goodness of God, or illustrate the marvelous- 
ness of the capacities and relations of man’s spiritual nature, 
or show some angel of the Lord encamping near the man 
that fears him. Middleton fancied that he was obliged to 
deny the miracles of the Catholic Church, in order to keep 
his own church free of the Papacy: but he might have safely 
granted their reality. 

Mere denial may be almost heroic sometimes, but some- 
times also it may be very weak. And religiously it is what 
more people are competent to than a doctor of divinity. For 
indeed “the fool hath said in his heart, There is no God.” 
The Christian Fathers believed familiarly and firmly in there 
being spiritual revelations and visions in their respective 
times. And that they did so, Middleton acknowledges abun- 
dantly ; but says he, “To cut off therefore all reasonings and 
inferences about them, let it be understood that we dispute 
the facts.” That may be well enough for people, who only 
want somebody so say something on their side, and for whom 
any man is a prophet who gives back the echo of their own 
nonsense, and especially if he should be able to bluster in 
robes, and dogmatize aloud from a high place. But oh, the 
mischief of these poor people, with their weakness for idols ! 
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It is objected to the miracles alleged by the Fathers of the 
second, third, and fourth centuries, that they were not suf- 
ficiently public ; and that although various kinds of miracles 
were pretended, yet that it was only the exorcists, who chal- 
lenged investigation in the market-place. This is an objection 
which is to be found in the pages of a heathen caricatur- 
ist. And Middleton joins in it occasionally, notwithstand- 
ing that he shows himself to have been aware that even the 
apostles probably attempted miracles only on a divine im- 
pulse. But this he forgot in his eagerness for a good posi- 
tion against a particular point. In his Vindication of the Free 
Inquiry, he says, “The position which I affirm is that after 
the days of the apostles, no standing power of working mir- 
acles was continued to the Church, to which they might per- 
petually appeal for the conviction of unbelievers.” And then 
he defines more exactly still what he means. ‘ That God can. 
work miracles whenever he pleases, nobody I dare say, will 
deny: but whether he has wrought any or not, since the days 
of the apostles, is an inquiry, which I do not at all enter into. 
The single point which I maintain is, that the Church had no 
standing power of working any.” Now this point, really 
there is no disputing, for it is true. And not only was there 
no standing power of miracles in the Church after the days 
of the apostles ; but indeed there never was any, at any time. 
It would seem as though power over unclean spirits, had 
been more at the will of its possessor than any other gift: 
and yet, perhaps even that was never with any one absolutely 
a standing power. And with the apostles certainly it was 
not so; for an instance is recorded, in which after they had 
received power and authority over all devils, they yet could 
not cast one out. 

A standing power for working miracles did not cease in 
the Church, with the days of the apostles, for indeed it never 
existed, And there is no reason for supposing that the apos- 
tles ever professed to have it; or ever pretended: to work 
miracles at any time they chose, and at any place they 
pleased. In the New Testament, there is nothing whatever 
to countenance the fancy, that the apostles, as they preached 
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‘ from place to place, availed themselves of any standing power 
of miracles, for enforcing their discourse, saying, “ And now, 
O Greeks, to prove to you that this foolishness of the cross 
is the true wisdom, we will work a miracle. And to satisfy 
you Romans that those things in Jerusalem were so, under 
your Pontius Pilate, see now the signs and wonders, which 
we will show on this blind man,” There is nothing like that 
in the New Testament. There is no reason for supposing 
that the apostles ever thought that they could name the day, 
hour, and place for raising a dead man to life; no reason for 
supposing that they could promise absolutely to cure any one, 
whom they pleased ; no reason for supposing that ever even 
they fancied, that it might be at their own will, to speak with 
foreign tongues wherever they might need; and no reason 
for supposing that they could predict the future, whenever 
their auditors were curious, or they themselves were anx- 
ious. . 

[CONCLUDED IN NEXT NUMBER. ] 


JEWISH HIEROGLYPHICS. 


A TASTEFUL little book has appeared lately from the press of 
John Wilson, entitled “Traces of Picture-writing in the Bible.” 
Hearty sympathy with Dr. Miles’s purpose prompts us to give the 
results of his study a wider circulation, that they may excite inquiry 
and direct investigation. As this is his laudable motive, he will 
pardon our use of his materials. 

Almost everybody knows that picture-writing preceded every 
other: that it belongs to the infancy of nations as of individuals, 
If nothing of the sort has been as yet found among Hebrew re- 
mains, may not traces of familiarity with hieroglyphics be traced 
in Hebrew literature? Is there not many a passage which their 
previous use by the nation would illustrate? Is there not here 
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a new key to the sacred treasure offered to every patient. 
hand. 

For instance: the Egyptians denoted a day by a curved line: 
so do the American Indians: so do some of the deaf and dumb, 
Now, the Hebrews must have once used some sign like this, be- 
cause we read, “ Make me to know the measure of my days: thou 
hast made my days as a handbreadth,” &c.: implying that time 
was marked among them by a longer or shorter line, as, “The 
cutting off of my day,” and “He shortened my day,” seems to 
prove. Most of all, the Master says, “ Which of you can add a 
cubit to his stature?” where our translators were perplexed by the 
application of a lineal measure to the length of one’s life. 

So, too, the many texts about overshadowing wings, as, “In the 
shadow of thy wings will I rejoice,” imply that the Jews had some 
pictures of Divine Providence like those huge wings of Egyptian 
temples with a head between, — one of the most striking emblems, 
we may add, in all that vast collection, scattered up and down the 
Nile. Kindred to this is the representation of Deity’s displeasure 
by an averted countenance, which must be found among the temple- 
inscriptions of many nations. The Hebrews were evidently famil- 
iar with this representation, as is shown sufficiently in the Psalms: 
“Hide not thy face far from me: the face of the Lord is against 
them that do evil.” 

Thus, a cup was used in ancient hieroglyphics to denote a man’s 
lot: and the early Jews must have had many such pictures, as their 
literature swarms with the expressions, “The Lord is the portion 
of my cup: my cup runneth over: the cup of trembling: the cup 
of consolation: the cup of salvation: the cup of the Lord’s right 
hand.” 

Amongst the most obvious signs, however, is that of the represen- 
tation of a royal proclamation by a trumpeter: which we think 
the Jews must have used beyond a doubt by the frequent recur- 
rence of such phrases as, “ Blow the trumpet in the land: the Lord 
God shall blow the trumpet: do not sound a trumpet as the hypo- 
crites.” 

The most beautiful and Christian picture-writing is that which 
Jesus so often employed in representing death by sleep: the prose 
translation, one may say, of a young man’s lying down with closed 
eyes upon a tomb. It is seen in the Old and New Testament alike, 
as, “They are asleep: thou shalt sleep with thy fathers: many 
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that are asleep in the dust of the earth shall arise: many bodies 
of saints which slept arose: I go to awake Lazarus out of his 
sleep.” . 

Were Dr. Miles’s suggestions sustained by our experience, the hu- 
man frame would afford the most copious, impressive, we might say 
eloquent illustrations. And that is precisely the case with the He- 
brew scriptures. As we are about to show in conclusion, man him- 
self furnishes a large share of the picture-writing in the Bible. 

There was an Assyrian hieroglyph (which interpreted itself) of a 
conqueror planting both feet upon h‘s captive’s neck. So the Jews 
write, “ Put your feet on the neck of kings: thou hast put all things 
under his feet.” 

Thus the Egyptians represented silence as the deaf mutes do 
now, by a man’s hand upon the lips ; and so Job says, “I will lay 
my hand upon my mouth:” and Solomon, “If thou hast thought 
evil, lay thine hand upon thy mouth.” 

Another of these human pictures is only too obvious, the repre- 
sentation of prayer by uplifted hands: “I will lift up my hands in 
thy name: lift up the hands that hang down: the deep lifteth up his 
hands on high.” “I will spread abroad my hands unto the Lord: 
when you stretch forth your hands I will hide mine eyes.” 

And then the expression of joy by clasping of hands, another 
natural hieroglyphic, everywhere understood by the deaf, and in 
use among the young, — as, “Clap your hands all ye people: let 
the floods clap their hands: the trees of the field shall clap their 
hands.” 

So a man’s sitting, walking, bending, must have been pictures 
written out in words when hieroglyphics passed out of date. That 
“David sat before the Lord,” could hardly have been true in the 
literal sense, any more than that there were those “who sat in the 
region and shadow of death.” So walking as expressive of action 
in general. “ Enoch walked with God: walk not in the counsels 
of the ungodly: the pestilence that walketh in darkness.” And 
last, not least in significance, the bending of the body as a natural 
expression of reverence, as “ Kings and queens shall bow down to 
thee: the sons of them that are afflicted shall come bending unto 
thee.” These all imply, though they do not prove, the progress of 
language from carving to writing, form poetry in fact to prose, from 
the freedom of childhood to the greater constraint of a nation’s 
maturity. F. W. H. 
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“ALL SOULS ARE MINE.” 
EZEKIEL XVIII. 4. 


“ ALL soul’s are mine,” the great Jehovah saith ; 
Mine by creation, by redemption mine ; 

And through all change of life, or sin, or death, 
By all things human, and by all divine. 


From thine eternal essence came they forth, 
Pure from thine own sweet, sole divinity ; 

A thousand beauties sparkling at their birth, 
Ten thousand more by grown affinity. 


Sweet, sacred tie! and thou, O Lord of life, 
Wilt bonor it and hold it ever dear ; 

All souls are thine, to save from sin and strife, 
Thine to lift up, and with thy presence cheer. 


Great Source of Love, how shall we speak thy praise? 
How shall our trembling faculties unite 

To roll the harmony through endless days, 
With rapt, immortal vigor and delight? 


Give us thy grace, we pray, this boon to see— 
The living wonders of a gift so dear, 

The rosy loves, thoughts, joys, — the heaven to be, 
Grounded and settled in a truth so clear. 


All souls are thine, and all thence tend to Thee ; 
Through death and hell at last the glory breaks ; 
Love triumphs over all, and man shall be 
Pure image then of what his soul partakes. 
W. M. F. 


SMALL service is true service while it lasts ; 
Of friends, however humble, spurn not one: 
The daisy, by the shadow that it casts, 
Protects the lingering dew-drop from the sun. 
; — Wordsworth. 
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BY THE EDITOR. 


Mr. Ticknor, who died in Boston on the 26th of January, 
came nearer to our ideal of what a Christian scholar should 
be than any other person that we have known. The intel- 
lectual and moral elements were singularly harmonized in 
him. The first work of his that we read, the memoir of 
Nathaniel Appleton Haven, was of such a character that it 
would be difficult to say whether the political or moral, the 
literary or religious element, was that which predominated in 
its composition. Few works of the kind have ever been more 
gracefully prepared, or within their sphere have exercised a 
more beneficent influence, especially on the minds of young 
men. The same may be said, only with a much stronger 
emphasis, of his last important publication, the life of William 
Hickling Prescott, —a labor of love, if there ever was one, 
written from the fullness of a mind overflowing with tender 
remembrances, and pervaded by a friendship which seemed 
almost to partake of the sacredness of a religious emotion. 
Mr. Ticknor was a great scholar. His knowledge, minute and 
exact, reached farther, and in more various directions, than 
that of any other man among us, unless we should except his 
friend, Mr. Francis C. Gray. That which seemed a kingdom 
to another was only a single province in his wider domain of 
knowledge. His reputation as a scholar will rest for centu- 
ries on his History of Spanish Literature. But we remember 
listening with even greater interest and admiration to his lec- 
tures on French Literature. We suppose that he had studied 
with equal care and thoroughness the literature of Italy. Our 
first insight into the early writers of England, and the first 
comprehensive view that we had of the vast resources of Eng- 
lish poetry in its best and richest periods, was gained from a 
course of lectures given by him outside of his regular course 
of instruction in Harvard College. It is not too much 
to say that his connection with the University created an 


Io 
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epoch in its history. He not only gave a new impulse to the 
study of the modern languages, but by the enthusiasm which 
he awakened in regard to the greatest works of genius, 
and the grander ideas of a liberal education which he intro- 
duced, and held up by precept and example, his influ- 
ence was a benefaction to many of the finest minds of that 


period. 

It may be mentioned as an instance of the conscientious 
fidelity with which he gave himself to his work there, that, 
during the whole period of his connection with the College, 
from 1816 to 1835, he never once failed to meet an engage- 
ment with his classes, though sometimes, in very bad travel- 
ing, it took him two hours and a half to go from his residence 
in Boston to his lecture-room in Cambridge. This fidelity, 
extending even to the minutest details in whatever he under- 
took, was a marked feature in his character, and to this in no 
small measure was due the extraordinary amount of work 
which he did and knowledge which he gained with so much 
apparent ease. He was never driven by his work. Every- 
thing was so well arranged that he appeared to be a man of 
leisure. But we do not remember ever to have found him 
unoccupied. Every moment was employed, and no waste of 
time or strength was ever caused by the want of a wise and 
exact method. 

He was a great scholar, and held a position which no other 
scholar among us has ever held. By his natural tastes and 
mental abilities, by his habits of thought and study, by his 
thorough and widely extended knowledge, by his social dis- 
position, his large acquaintance with men as well as books, 
and the felicitous circumstances in which his life had been 
placed, for half a century he, above all others, was the one 
to represent our American scholarship abroad, or to dispense 
its refined and generous hospitalities at home. During no 
small portion of that long period, what choice spirits he was 
able to gather round him at any time to welcome the distin- 
guished foreigner to this country! He was himself one of 
the last who remained of that goodly company. “There are a 
few of my contemporaries,” he said the last time that we saw 
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him, “who come to see me pretty often,—my classmate 
Gen. Thayer, Mr. Cogswell, Mr. William Minot, and Dr. 
Bigelow. They are older than I am; but they can move 
about better than I.” Dear and honored names, now almost 
the sole survivors of that brilliant circle that made Boston, 
hardly less than Edinburgh or London, a name and a power 
in the world of thowfght and of learning. His acquaintance 
with eminent men here reached through a period of sixty 
years, including Buckminster and Channing and Norton, 
Parsons and Shaw and Jeremiah Mason, Quincy and Otis 
and Bowditch, Webster and Choate and Everett, the Pres- 
cotts, father and son, Kirkland, Sparks, Walker, and Felton, 
the three Jacksons, lawyer, physician, and merchant, and the 
Adamses in four generations. 

But the kindly qualities in Mr, Ticknor’s nature are what 
come to us most gratefully. With all his severity of princi- 
ple, he was a lenient judge in dealing with the weaknesses of 
others. Our first knowledge of him, except as a teacher, was 
in a matter of this kind. A foolish student from Exeter 
Academy, on a visit to Boston, had passed himself off as the 
near connection of an eminent lawyer, and under this false pre- 
tense had procured money from Mr. Ticknor, who very soon 
discovered the fraud. But he took great pains not to expose 
the young man too severely. It may, he said, have been 
his first offense. He may see his folly, and redeem himself, 
if he should have an opportunity. But if he should be ex- 
posed and punished it will probably break him down and 
ruin him forever. Here was the judgment of a kind heart. 
And we believe that few men in all the relations of life, 
and especially in their relations with the weak, the err- 
ing, and unfortunate, have been more merciful than Mr. 
Ticknor. . 

He was a most humane and liberal man. He studied 
thoughtfully the problems which came up during his day for 
the relief of suffering, and always on the side of humanity. 
If from a constitution in some respects tending to despon- 
dency he had a less cheerful confidence in the perpetuity of 
free institutions than his friend Mr. Prescott, no one labored 
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more heartily than he to secure the conditions which alone 
can make a democratic government possible. He believed 
in the education, not of a class, but of the whole people. 
This showed itself throughout his jife in his sympathy with 
young men seeking for knowledge, his interest in all who 
were engaged in the work of education, and especially in his 
efforts to place the Boston Public Library on the most liberal 
foundation, so that its influence should be felt as widely as 
possible among all, and particularly among the less privileged, 
classes. He went hand in hand with Dr. Channing in his 
demand for freedom of speech, as well as in the stand which 
he took against slavery, and wrote for his monument with 
great satisfaction, as we remember well, the words, “ Honored 
throughout Christendom for his eloquence and courage in 
maintaining and advancing the Great Cause of Truth, Reli- 
gion, and Human Freedom.” If in later days he defended 
Mr. Webster's Seventh-of-March Speech in articles even 
more remarkable for their ability than the speech ‘itself, it 
was not because he loved slavery. But his only hope in the 
permanency of our government lay in faithfully submitting 
to every obligation imposed by the Constitution. He looked 
forward with unspeakable horror to a civil war between the 
different sections of the country, not only because he fore- 
saw the cruelties and bloodshed of such a war, but because 
he believed it would end in the establishment of a Southern 
empire, which must take away forever all hope of freedom for 
the slave. In this apprehension of evil, and of evil only, 
which caused him to regard the war with a shudder of grief 
and almost despair when it came, and in the painful distrust 
of the capacity of the people for self-government, which was 
a part of the same mental tendency, were the only symptoms 
that we ever saw in him of the*morbid susceptibility which 
often clouds the happiness and seriously impairs the useful- 
ness of literary men. 

We remember hearing him say, during the war, that he 
thought Mr. Everett allowed himself to be too much carried 
away by the enthusiasm of his son. We have no doubt that 
in the active and zealous part which Mr. Everett took in sup- 
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port of the government, he was, in this way, unconsciously 
stimulated, and carried farther than he would have been if 
he had been left entirely to his own more cautious and less 
sanguine nature. And we could not but think that, if Mr. 
Ticknor had been saved from the one great disappointment 
and sorrow of his life, and the son who died in childhood had 
been spared to him, the infusion of manly zeal and courage, 
which must have come to him from the relation of such a 
father to his son, would have supplied the only thing that 
was wanting to fill up the measure of his domestic felicity, 
and might have helped to form in him the habit of looking 
forward with greater hopefulness to the future in its bearing 
on public affairs. 

Mr. Ticknor was a man of very rare ability. He chose his 
calling wisely. His success in it was perfect. But if he had 
not elected to be a great scholar, he might have been a great 
lawyer or merchant, or a great statesman. His talent for 
business was hardly less than his aptitude for study. His 
memory was something almost marvelous. Incidents and 
conversations which took place thirty or fifty years before 
seemed to be as vividly and as minutely in his mind as the 
events of yesterday. When we consider through how rich 
and wide a range his memory and his personal experiences 
reached, it is sad to think of the vast amount of knowledge, 
such as no man has, or ever can have now, that has passed 
away with him. But his personal qualities are what we love 
best to remember. The encouragement which he gave to 
young students just when they needed it most, and gave as 
if it were more a favor to himself than to them, has been 
beautifully and delicately commemorated by Horatio Green- 
ough in a medallion, representing a poor artist working by 
the light of a lamp which a hand unseen by him is replenish- 
ing with oil. Mr. Ticknor’s house was not the resort of dis- 
tinguished foreigners alone. Poor exiles and emigrants from 
the continent of Europe, thrown here without friends or 
money, with no knowledge of our ways, and but a slender ac- 
quaintance with our language, were received by him with the 
same courteous hospitality as their more prosperous country- 
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men, and found in him a most helpful and judicious friend, 
ready to put himself out of his way, and to spend both time 
and pains and money in devising and securing for them the 
means of gaining a livelihood. Many a dark hour has thus 
been lighted up, many a weary heart has been cheered, and 
many a hesitating and discouraged youth of genuine ability 
has been placed on the right road. 

His generosity in lending his books far and wide is a trait 
which will be best appreciated by those who love their books 
as he did his. It was a pleasure to see him introduced to 
young persons. There was a singular charm and sweetness 
in his bearing towards them, — second only to the deference, 
kindliness, and almost reverential regard which marked his 
intercourse with the aged. His courtesy was not something 
assumed, but the inspiration of a kindly nature, diffusing 
itself as a genial atmosphere around those who came within . 
its reach. He was most faithful and steadfast in his friend- 
ships. No differences of opinion threw over them a shadow 
of coldness or distrust. The whole province of literary his- 
tory probably furnishes no more delightful example of friend- 
ship than that between himself and Mr. Prescott. It began 


in their early youth and continued as long as they lived. It 
extended to all the members of their two households. It 
was strengthened by a similarity of tastes, and undoubtedly 
heightened in its enjoyments by the wide differences of tem- 
perament, which made each the fitting complement of the 
other. The elder of the two lived to prepare a memorial 
of his friend such as no man living can now prepare for 


him. 

Mr. Ticknor was a man of quick and tender sympathies. 
He had given a great deal of thought and personal attention 
to the consideration of the best methods for relieving the 
poor, both by private benefactions and public charities. For 
many years he was Treasurer of the Massachusetts Congre- 
gational Charitable Society, and probably knew the wants of 
every family in the commonwealth which had been left in 
needy circumstances by the death of a Congregational min- 
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ister; and no one could perform the duties of such an office 
with a more painstaking care, a wiser method, or a more deli- 
cate and considerate kindness. He enjoyed great advantages 
in life, but he looked upon them as sacred trusts, not exempt- 
ing him from labor, but imposing heavier responsibilities. 
What he said of Mr. Prescott might, perhaps, with equal 
truth, be applied to himself: “ His life, devoted to hard labor, 

. with the prevalent idea, not only of cultivating his own 
faculties, and promoting his own improvement, but of fulfill- 
ing his duties towards his fellow-men, was necessarily one of 
constant careful discipline; but behind all this, and deeper 
than all this, lay, as its foundation, his watchfulness over his 
moral and religious character, its weaknesses and its tempta- 
tions.” He was a sincere and hearty believer in the religion 
of Jesus, as taught in the New Testament, and always ob- 
jected to any other standard of faith. As he said of Mr. 
Prescott : “ He did not find in the Gospels, or in any part of 
the New Testament, the doctrines commonly accounted or- 
thodox, and he deliberately recorded his rejection of them.” 
But while decided in his religious convictions, and sympa- 
thizing heartily with Buckminster and Channing in their 
great work tod emancipate the souls of men from human 
creeds, he did not regard himself as belonging to the Unita- 
rian denomination so much as to that larger communion of 
free and liberal believers, who, in all branches of the outward 
church, or in the privacy of their own hearts, are seeking to 
live Christian lives and to teach the truths which Jesus 
taught, that so they may help to establish God’s kingdom on 
the earth. He lived in grateful remembrance of the many 
blessings which had followed him through life. He knew 
that his time was near at hand. He anticipated the coming 
change without fear and without presumption. His faith, the 
unseen source of all that is best in his character and life, 
showed itself in the gratitude with which he looked back, in 
the love with which he looked around him, and in the serene 
and modest confidence with which he looked upward and 
forward. 
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PRIMORDIA GENTIS. 

A valuable course of historical lectures by Rev. George E, 
Ellis, D.D., just finishing at the Lowell Institute, bas brought 
before a large audience the least known part of the History 
of New England, —the Provincial period, —in a very vivid 
and picturesque way. The lectures which dealt with some 
of the ecclesiastical phases of that time were particularly in- 
teresting. It is to be hoped that Dr, Ellis will soon publish 
and bring within the reach of the large public who are at- 
tracted by such studies these fruits of his labors in a field 
whose richness will surprise those who have thought it a 
barren wilderness. To an earlier period belong the volumes’ 
of Mr. Upham on the Salem witchcraft, which reproduce not 
only the shadow, but the lighter features of that extraordi- 
nary chapter of human history. In lately reading this work, 
we have been freshly impressed with the completeness with 
which the New England character and characteristics ex- 
isted in the germ in the rude beginnings of society in Salem 
Village, and doubtless in many similar scattered settlements 
through the country, 

An interesting picture is that presented by the following 
paragraphs, which we glean from the various pages of Mr. 
Upham’s book : — 


“Indeed, anything like regular schools was rendered impossible 
by the then existing circumstances. Clearings had made a very 
inconsiderable encroachment on the wilderness, ‘There were here 
and there farmhouses, with deep forests between. It was long be- 
fore easily traversable roads could be made. A schoolhouse placed 
permanently on any particular spot would be within the reach of 
but few. Farmers most competent to the work, who had enjoyed 
the advantages of some degree of education, and could manage to 
set apart any time for the purpose, were, in some instances, pre- 
vailed upon to receive such children as were within reaching dis- 
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tance as pupils in their own houses, to be instructed by them at 
stated times for a limited period. Daniel Andrew rendered this 
* service occasionally. At one period, we find them practicing the 
plan of a movable school and school-master. He would be sta- 
tioned in the house of particular persons with whom the arrange- 
ment could be made, a month at a time, in the different quarters 
of the village, from Will’s Hill to Bass River. Of course, there 
was a great lack of elementary education. For a considerable 
time, it was reduced to a very low point; and there were heads of 
familes, —men who had good farms, and possessed the confidence 
and respect of their neighbors,—who appear not to have been 
able to write... . 

“Their manners appear to have been remarkably courteous and 
respectful, showing the effect still remaining upon their style of in- 
tercourse and personal bearing of the society and example of the 
great number of eminent, enlightened and accomplished men and 
families that had resided or mingled with them during all the early 
period of their history. In their deportment to each other, there 
was that sort of decorum which indicates good breeding. They 
paid honor to gray hairs, and assigned to age the first rank-in seat- 
ing the congregation. The ‘seating’ was to continue for a year ; 
and a committee of persons who would command the greatest con- 
fidence was regularly appointed to report on the delicate and diffi- 
cult subject. Their report, signed by them severally, was entered 
in full‘in the parish record-book. The invariable rule was, first, 
age; then office; last, rates. The chief seats were given to old 
men and women of respectable characters, without regard to their 
circumstances in life or position in society. ‘Then came the fami- 
lies of the minister and deacons, the parish committee and clerk, 
the constable of the village, magistrates, and military officers. 
These were preferred, because all offices were then honorable, and 
held, if they were called to them, by the principal people. Last 
came rates, —that is, property. The richest man in the parish, if 
not holding office, or old enough to be counted among the aged, 
would take his place with the residue of the congregation. The 
manner in which parents were spoken of on all occasions is quite 
observable, not only in written documents, but ordinary conversa- 
tion, —always with tender respectfulness. In almost all cases, the 
expressions used are ‘my honored father,’ or ‘my honored mother,’ 
and this by persons in the humblest and most inferior positions in 
life. The terms ‘Goodman,’ and ‘Goodwife’ were applied to the 

II 
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heads of families. The latter word was abbreviated to ‘Goody,’ 
but not at all, as our dictionaries have it, as a ‘low term of 
civility.’ , 

“Tt was applied to the most honored matrons, such as the wife of 
Deacon Ingersol. It was a term of respect ; conveying, perhaps, 
an affectionate sentiment, but not in the slightest degree disrespect- 
ful, derogatory or belittling. Surely no better terms were ever 
used to characterize a worthy person. 

“A patriarchal authority and dignity was recognized in families, 
The oldest member was often called, by way of distinction, ‘ Land- 
lord,’ merely on account of seniority, without reference particularly 
to the extent of his domain or the value of his acres. . . 

“This ‘company’ had frequent drills, probably from the first, in 
the field left by will afterwards for that purpose by Nathaniel In- 
gersol. After, no doubt, it paraded on the open grounds around 
the meeting-house, or in the fields of Joseph Hutchinson after the 
harvest had been gathtred. It marched and countermarched 
along the neighboring roads. It was almost as much thought of as 
the ‘church,’ officered by the same persons, and composed of the 
same men. It was a common practice, at the close of a parade, 
before ‘breaking line,’ for the captain to give notices of prayer, 
church, or parish meetings. . . . 

“A contribution-box was either handed around by the deacons, 
before the congregation was dismissed, or attached permanently 
near the porch or door. Rate-payers would enclose their money in 
papers, with their names, and drop them in. When the box was 
opened, the sums would be éntered to their credit on the rate-sched- 
ule. There was always a considerable number of stated worshipers 
in the congregation who lived without the bounds of the village, and 
often transient visitors or strangers happened to be at the meeting. 
It was a point that had not been determined, whether moneys col- 
lected from the above descriptions of persons should go into the 
general treasury of the parish, to be used in meeting their contract 
to pay the minister’s salary, or be kept as a separate surplus.” 


THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 


The proclamation of King William of Prussia to be Em- 
peror of Germany, in the Hall of Mirrors at Versailles, has 
been called the most dramatic event of this century of won- 
ders, It carries the mind back over the vast and various 
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events of nearly two thousand years, —the empire that was 
built up on the old Roman Republic, — the accession of 
Charlemagne to the Empire of the West, the long line of rul- 
ers over the Holy Roman Empire whose story Mr. Bryce has 
so well told, through Charles V. to Francis II. of Austria, 
who let the ghost of that empire be finally laid at the bidding 
of Napoleon, who thought to restore it in another form in his 
own person. 

And now, at the palace which is dedicated “to all the glories 
of France,” the king of the most Protestant power in Europe 
takes up the ancient title, standing amid the ruins of the an- 
cient enemy of Germany, now humiliated to the very dust. 
The far-sighted and unscrupulous statesmen who have taken 
this new step doubtless mean something very practical, — 
neither the revival of old sentimental associations, nor an 
appeal to mere antiquarianism, but a further consolidation of 
power, which, if they could shape the issues of things, would 
bode no good to civilization and peace. But surely an em- 
pire every stone of whose foundations is laid in blood and 
suffering cannot be enduring. The hope of the future is in the 
noble German people, who have many traits which fit them for 
something better than to become the tools of a military am- 
bition, and who may well direct events hereafter quite other- 
wise than their rulers plan. The religious aspects of this 
great historical event are well stated by “The Christian 


Union :” — 


“We ought not to forget that the new German empire is Protes- 
tant, not merely in the faith and the traditions of its reigning house, 
but in the spirit that breathed it into life. The education that has 
given victory toits armies is of Protestant origin. The faith in God 
and the right which has inspired its warriors is Protestant in its he- 
roic and calm courage. The battle-songs which have been sung by 
its armies might have been sung, as many of them were, by the 
soldiers of Gustavus Adolphus. The political supremacy on the 
continent which has been sought for three hundred and fifty years 
by a great Protestant power has at last been secured. A Protes- 
tant Emperor, demanded and accepted by that part of Germany 
which is Catholic, is no insignificant sign of the times. Around 
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the lofty dome that surmounts the old Sch/oss in Berlin is embla- 
zoned in letters which glitter in the sunlight the declaration, 
‘There is no other name given under heaven by which we can be 
saved.’ There may be much pedantry and formalism in the faith 
of this Protestant kingdom, and no little atheism and sensualism in 
its Rationalistic unbelief; but a people that in the hour of trial has 
always called upon God, and in the hour of its triumph has never 
for yotten to thank him, is certain to be honored of God sooner or 
later.” 


ECCLESIASTICAL DILETTANTEISM. 


The “Christian Witness” has a very spicy notice of the 
“Churchman’s Year Book,” which is a fine instance of the 
wholesomeness of a little free criticism among those who 
“dwell together in unity.” It says:— . 


“ Altogether we consider the ‘Year Book’ most valuable, and 
heartily recommend it to every Churchman. This, however, does 
not prevent us from censuring the wretched ecclesiastical dilettan- 
teism which is exhibited in inserting the name of every bishop 
throughout the world that could be found, while every non-episco- 
pal church is ignored. Thus the Lutheran and Reformed Churches 
of Europe, outnumbering all other Protestant bodies of the world, 
Episcopalians included, are as if they were not to this ‘Year Book,’ 
while ‘ Chaldeans,’ ‘ Melchite Greeks,’ ‘ Maronites,’ ‘Cardinal Bish- 
ops, Priests, and Deacons,’ ‘ Bishops in Partibus,’ Bishops Demis- 
sionary, —if anybody knows what that means,—and whatever 
other trash of the sort there be, are carefully recorded. Our Mo- 
ravian brethren are fortunate enough to get in, but Sweden, Den- 
mark, and Norway apparently have no church of any sort. Hol- 
land is represented by three Jansenist Bishops, of whom few na- 
tives of that country ever heard, seeing the whole Jansenist body 
only counts five thousand adherents, hardly enough to start a new 
church even in America. The Reformed Church is of course no- 
where in the imagination of the sapient editor, although it used to 
be rather a troublesome thorn in the sides of Philip II., and the 
regular Roman Catholic Bishops of this country are oracularly 
termed ‘Intrusive Tridentine,’ and consigned to the infamy of a 
foot-note. .. . 

“We are almost inclined to order a copy of it to be sent to every 
Roman Catholic Bishop in the United States and Turkey, — leaving 
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England, Ireland, &c., to take care of themselves, — to inform them 
that although bishops, they are ‘ intrusive,’ that the ‘Churchman’s 
Year Book’ says so—and that they must decamp. Perhaps they 
will — who knows?” 


THE CLERGY AND THE STAGE. 


In the commotion which has been raised of late over the 
course of a clergyman in New York, who declined to officiate 
in his church at the funeral of an actor, many hard and bit- 
ter things have been said, some of them unjust to the clergy- 
man referred to, and giving a wholly wrong statement of his 
position, It is to be remembered that he was asked not 
merely to read the Burial Service of his church, but to do it 
publicly, at*a service which is not usually held ina church, 
unless over a person of some prominence and as a mark of 
particular respect. He did not refuse to read it at the house 
of the deceased ; but, holding views of the danger and cor- 
ruption of the stage which have been held by a large part of 
Christendom, he refused to take part in this public tribute. 
It is also to be noticed that, as “The Protestant Churchman” 
says, — 


“The complaint is that the clergyman, to whom we have referred, 
declined to officiate at a public funeral of a man who was not his 
parishioner, at the request of one to whom the clergyman was under 
no parochial obligations. Now setting out of the account the par- 
ticular circumstances of this case, we would like to know whether 
any persons, outside of his parish, have any such claim upon the 
public services of a clergyman as would entitle them to abuse and 
denounce him publicly if these services are declined. Clergymen 
generally accord such services cheerfully and without remuneration. 
It is to their credit that they do so. But if for any reasons a cler- 
gyman chooses to decline rendering them, we do not see that per- 
sons who have never established any right to them have any right 
to complain. If persons wish to be sure of what may be called 
the public honors of the Church when they are dead, it will be well 
for them to identify themselves, in some way, with the institutions 
of religion while they are living.” 


Doubtless the gentleman referred to takes a darker view 
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of the character of the stage, and of the persons connected 
with it, than do most of our readers. But it is only too true 
that many things in the past have partly justified this view 
of the subject, and that the influence of the stage to-day is 
a very tangled web of good and evil mingled. The best an- 
swer to his position is not to upbraid him through the Bohe- 
mians of the New York press as the worst of criminals, but 
for the members of the dramatic profession to refute the old 
charges against them by moral living and religious char- 
acter. Another paragraph of the article just quoted says, 
very justly, — 


“He might be mistaken in his views. We certainly do not hold 
them., But there are persons who do. But whether mistaken or 
not, we do not see why he is not at liberty to act in accordance 
with his conscientious convictions. Where is the intolerance? In 
the clergyman who quietly declines to officiate on an occasion where. 
there is no claim on his services, or in those who hold him up to 
public obloquy, and endeavor to break down his influence and 
drive him from his position for acting in accordance with the de- 
mands of his conscience ? 

“ Although we should have done differently in the present case, 
we are not disposed to seg a clergyman publicly denounced for ex- 
erc'sing one of his unquestionable rights — whether that right is a ° 
conscientious one or not— without saying a word in his defense. 
Least of all are we disposed to be silent when the clergyman is 
one in whose Christian character we have the highest confidence, 
and whom we know to be incapable of wantonly inflicting an injury 
upon the feelings of the living, or the memory of the dead.” 


SELF-STYLED “ORGANS.” 


A self-styled “Organ of Radical Christianity,” bearing as its 
motto the text from the Apocrypha (which in this case is very 
good Scripture), “The love of the Lord passeth all things for 
illumination,” utters the following modest and Christian oracle: 
“It is time peremptorily to remand Jesus to his proper, hum- 
ble place, as in himself a quite common and erring man.” In 
this connection we are tempted to make a comparison with 
the organ of the Indian sect of Brahmos, not to the advan- 
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tage of the spirit and temper of the “radical Christian,” who 
has been brought up under American lights. When Brahmo 
Juddoo Nath Chuckerbutty accused Christ of “selfishness 
and arrogance,” “The Indian Mirror” remarked: “It rends 
our heart to think that any one professing the Brahmo name 
should pronounce such an impious malediction on the blessed 
Jesus.” 


INTOLERANCE. 


One of those strange traces of the old medizeval intoler- 
ance which occasionally come to light in the English charac- 
ter lately occurred in England. <A young man of irreproach- 
able character was to be buried in West Tavistock, Devon. 
The clergyman was notified, but did not appear. The reason 
was, that he could find no certificate that the young man had 
ever been baptized, and so he did not feel at liberty to read 
the church service over him. 

This reminds us of a large city in Germany, where, on a 
visit in 1867, we learned that according to law no two natives 
could marry unless they had been previously confirmed. 
They could not be confirmed without having been baptized. 
They could not be baptized “ithout having been vaccinated. 


“NEARER, MY GOD, TO THEE.” 


To the interesting account, quoted by Rev. E. H. Sears, 
in his Random Readings in the January number, of Mrs, 
Sarah F, Adams, the author of the hymn, “ Nearer, my God, 
to Thee,” may be added the following moving incident, re- 
lated by Dr. Cuyler, in “ The Evangelist.” He says :— 


“Presently the hymn began to work its way into various collec- 
tions of songs for worship. It crossed to America. It was heard 
with delight in our prayer-metings. It was married to the noble 
tune of “ Bethany,” and everybody caught the glorious strain. In 
noon-day gatherings for prayer, it soon became so familiar that if 
any one ‘struck up’ the hymn, the whole audience joined in and 
sang it from memory. Last year Profs. Smith, Hitchcock, and Park, 
as they rounded their way down the foot-hills of Mt. Lebanon, came 
in sight of a group of fifty Syrian students standing in a line sing- 
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ing in full chorus. They were the students of the ‘College of Bei- 
rut,’ at Abieh, and they were singing, in Arabic, to the air of Beth- 
any. As the Professors drew nearer they caught the sublime 
words, — 
“¢Nearer, my God, to Thee ! 
Nearer to Thee! 
E’en though it be a cross 
That raiseth me, 
Still all my song shall be, 
Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee.’ 


“<T am not much given to the melting mood,’ said Prof. Hitch- 
cock, when describing the thrilling scene, ‘but when we rode 
through the ranks of those Syrian youths, I confess that my eyes 
were a little damp.’ If it be permitted to the departed people of 
God to witness the transactions of earth, we may imagine with what 
rapture the glorified spirit of Sarah Flower Adams overheard her 
heart-song thus chanted in the land of sacred story.” 


It is stated that the New Church (Swedenborg) denomina- 


tion numbers seventy societies. Half of these are without 
ministers, and the Theological School has but four students. 


After this number of THE RELIGIous MaGazinE the Top- 
ics of the Month pass from the temporary editor into the 
charge of the editor of the Magazine, whose experienced 
hand our readers will be glad to welcome in this department 
also, now that the greater leisure resulting from freedom from 


parochial cares enables him to assume it. 
H. W. 


‘THE morn that ushered thee to life, my child, 
Saw thee in tears, whilst all around thee smiled ; 
When summoned hence to thy eternal sleep, 
Oh! mayst thou smile, while all around thee weep. 
From the Arabic. 
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BY E. H. SEARS. 


ASTROLOGY. 


“The Atlantic” for February contains “A Chapter of Modern 
Astrology,” by William L. Stone, in which the facts are vouched for 
as authentic. Dr. Noah Stone, of Guildford, Conn., father of 
David M. Stone, the editor and proprietor of the “ New York Jour- 
nal of Commerce,” when a youth fell upon some works on Astrol- 
ogy, studied them, and for awhile applied the knowledge with per- 
fect success. Once he told where an old farmer’s lost cow was to 
be found, though seven miles off, just how she was caught, and in 
what condition she was. Twice when vessels which were due failed 
to return and were thought to be lost at sea, he told just where 
they had been, what detained them, and when they would return, to 
the day and hour, —all which was verified even to minute de- 
tails. He was then frightened at his own gift, and gave it up as the 
black art, and burned his books. Whereupon the writer thinks 
there might have been something after all in the astrology of the 
Middle Ages or in that of the old Chaldee soothsayers. 

How little there is that is new under the sun! And how often 
do the old phenomena repeat themselves under new names! The 
case in hand is plainly the same as the Necromancy of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, or the Oracles of the Hellenic religion, and like the 
Chaldean and medieval astrology reproduced in the Spiritualism 
of to-day. 

THE BUDDHIST DECALOGUE. 


Biiddhism was called by Malcom, the devoted Christian Mission- 
ary in the East, the best religion which man ever invented. An- 
other missionary calls it “the shadow of Christianity,” — say rather 
the foreshadowing, — as it shows the wants and instincts of the hu- 
man heart reaching after a higher and purer faith. 

Mrs. Leonowens extols Biiddhism as being in its ritual, as she 
found it in Siam, hardly distinguishable from Catholicism ; and she 
gives a charming picture of the happy and peaceful death of the 
Biiddhist high priest. However, she details some horrible prac- 
tices and superstitions under it, while she praises its pure moral 
code. The following precepts will show some striking resemblances 
12 
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to the Hebrew decalogue. They are the ten commandments of 
Biiddhism : — 


“J, From the meanest insect up to man thou shalt kill no animal 
whatsoever. 

“TI. Thou shalt not steal. 

“TII. Thou shalt not violate the wife of another nor his concubine. 

“TV. Thou shalt speak no word that is false. 

“V. Thou shalt not drink wine, nor anything that may intoxicate. 

“VI. Thou shalt avoid all anger, hatred, and bitter language. 

“VII. Thou shalt not indulge in idle and vain talk. 

“VIII. Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s goods. 

“1X. Thou shalt not harbor envy, nor pride, nor revenge, nor malice, 
nor the desire of thy neighbor’s death or misfortune. 

“ X. Thou shalt not follow the doctrines of false gods. 


THE BOSTON MINISTERS. 


They have got home again. In a “Saturday Evening Tran- 
script,” we observe over half a column of notices, many of them to 
the effect that the Boston ministers would preach in their own pul- 
pits the next day. Where they had been, or how long absent, “ The 
Transcript” does not tell us; but we presume it was on the Mas- 
ter’s business, and that.they return with joy like the Seventy. 
Their congregations must be delighted to see them back in their 
pulpits. 


BUGS AND HUMBUGS. 


Now that the season for gardening approaches, we are moved to 
an attempt at enlightening the great farming public with some of 
our experiments. Among the fruits of the earth, currants, in our 
estimation, hold nearly the first place. For food and for drink they 
are wonderfully refreshing ; and to look upon their purple clusters, 
whether you eat them or not, is grateful to weak and weary eyes. 
Two years ago my currants blossomed and set so beautifully that it 
was a luxury even in anticipation to walk through rows of them and 
contemplate the prospect. What was my dismay on going out one 
morning and seeing the half-eaten leaves covered by myriads of 
that new pest, the currant-worm. I tried to murder them in detail, 
but all in vain. The more I killed them the more they multiplied. 
Seeing advertised in flaming capitals “Gould’s Fertilizer,” which was 
sure death to insects, and currant-worms in particular, and sure life 
to all the vegetable kingdom at the same time; death to squash- 
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bugs and life to the squashes ; death to canker-worms and life to 
the apple-trees, —I ordered a quantity last spring, and though not 
malicious by nature, I did anticipate most delicious revenge on my 
insect enemies. I made a decoction of the fertilizer, and the car- 
bolic acid looked exceedingly rich considering the murderous work 
it was té do. The currant-bushes put forth again fresh and green, 
and hung down their beautiful blossoms appealing mutely for pro- 
tection. About the time of the currant-worm’s appearing I sprin- 
kled the leaves according to rule with Gould’s indubitable remedy. 
The worms did not subside, but the currant-bushes did. The leaves 
turned pale and sickly, while the currant-worms kept coming forth 
with inexhaustible profusion. I have succeeded in pretty nearly 
finishing off the bushes, so that there will be little left for these 
striped rascals to feed on the coming year. I tried the same ex- 
periment with the squashes. I succeeded in pretty nearly killing 
the plant, to the evident indignation of the bugs; not that they 
cared much for “ Gould’s carbolic acid,” but the loss of the squashes 
disturbed their philosophy. One of my neighbors tried the same 
experiment with his apple-trees. He spread “Gould’s Fertilizer” 
under the trees according to prescription. In due time the canker- 
worms showed their appreciation of it by covering the trees till 
they looked as if the fires of Sodom had rained over them. We 
came to the conclusion, that, while the bugs are a great nuisance, 
humbugs are a greater, inasmuch as bugs advertise themselves by 
appropriate signs, but humbugs by most inappropriate lies. 

Soon after these disastrous experiments I was on a visit toa 
friend who is an amateur gardener. I was surprised to find his 
currant-bushes green and flourishing and pretty well loaded with 
clusters, while, looking over the fence into his neighbor’s garden, 
the bushes were stripped entirely bare. “How in the world did 
you save them?” was a very natural, and in my case a very eager 
inquiry. “Take a pound of copperas and dissolve it in seven gal- 
lons of water, and sprinkle it over the bushes with a watering-pot. 
My bushes were getting covered with the worm, but one application 
dosed him effectually. I advised my neighbor over the fence to do 
the same, but neighbor’s wife objected, fearing the copperas would 
poison the currants, and so he sprinkled them with lime ; and you 
see the result.” My friend found a second application necessary a 
few weeks later when the pest reappeared: and ,the result was a 
large and beautiful crop of ripe currants, and how wholesome théy 
were I had practical evidence, as he sent me several boxes of the 
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delicious fruit, I suppose out of pity for us, who, between the worms 
and the humbugs, had lost ours entirely. A pound of copperas 
costs ten cents and saves the currants. The humbugs kill the fruit 
but save the worm. That is the difference. 


WHITEFIELD AND TENNANT. 


Tennant of New Jersey was one of the great preachers of his 
time: great because of his deep and burning convictions which 
made him eloquent. Whitefield and Tennant were talking on the 
prospect of death. 

“Does not the thought give you joy, Mr. Tennant, that you may 
Soon be called home?” 

“T have no desire about it, Mr. Whitefield. My death does not 
concern me ; my duty is to live as long as I can, as well as I can, 
and to serve my Master as faithfully as I can, until he calls me 
away. If I had sent my servant to plough, and should afterwards 
find him asleep, and he should say to me, ‘ Alas! the sun is so hot, 
let me go to the house!’ might I not say to him, ‘Thou sluggard’?” 


GOOD HEALTH AND LAUGHTER. 


“Good Health” is always good, — the periodical, we mean, which 
bears that name. The number for February has a most useful and 
agreeable variety, giving excellent advice, and spicing it with anec- 
dote and humor. Here is what it says on the benefits of laughter: 


“Probably there is not the remotest corner or little inlet of the minute 
blood-vessels of the body that does not feel some wavelet from the great 
convulsion produced by hearty laughter shaking the central man. The 
blood moves more lively, — probably its chemical, electric, or vital con- 
dition is distinctly modified, —it conveys a different impression to all 
the organs of the body, as it visits them on that particular mystic jour- 
ney when the man is laughing, from what it does at other times. And 
thus it is that a good laugh lengthens a man’s life by conveying a dis- 
tinct and additional stimulus to the vital forces. The time may come 
when physicians, attending more closely than they do now to the innu- 
merable subtle influences which the soul exerts upon its tenement of clay, 
shall prescribe to a torpid patient ‘so many peals of laughter, to be 
undergone at such and such a time,’ just as they now do that far more 
objectionable prescription, —a pill, or an electric or galvanic shock; and 


shall study the best and most effective method of producing the required 
effect in each patient.” 
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SUNSET GLORIES. 


The following sonnet, copied from “ Chambers’ Journal,” is called 
by “The Transcript,” not inaptly, “splendid word-painting.” It 
should be read in a clear evening at twilight, as the golden cloud 
curtains of the west are shutting down, and the stars, one by one, 
are coming out like eyes of love just opening upon the earth. 


“A WINTER EVENING. 


“Lo! as the marshaling shades of eve invest 
The wide gray earth, and wide wide heavens gray, 
How the cold clouds crowd round the smoldering west, 
To warm them at the embers of the day! 
A while, and through the gathered gloom of night, 
A star-point pierces keenly here and there ; 
And here and there a flickering cottage-light 
Contes out upon the upland bleak and bare. 
Huge and uncouth, the surge of eastern hills 
Swells up the sky, and seems a monstrous ark 
Launched in a sea of gloom. A wailing shrills 
Through the vast void, peopling the hollow dark 
With spirit-voices ; while at times, afar, 
Perfecting God’s great law, drops down a star.” 


In its merely physical aspect, however, as seen by the natural eye, 
there is nothing in the same compass to be compared with Byron’s 
description of the dying day. 


“ Filled with the face of heaven which from afar 
Comes down upon the waters, all the hues 
From the rich sunset to the rising star 
A magical variety diffuse: 
And now they change; a paler shadow strews 
Its mantle o’er the mountains ; farting day 
Dies like a dolphin, which each pang imbues 
With a new color as it gasps away, 
The last still loveliest till’ tis’ gone, and all is gray.” 


But for clear discernment of the spiritual meaning there is in 
nature, and the moral lessons it perpetually unfolds, Wordsworth is 
unrivaled. He never looked upon any of her changing aspects 
without verifying anew how day unto day uttereth speech and night 
unto night showeth knowledge, as witness his “ Evening Ode” and 
his sonnet composed during a storm. And here is his matchless 
description of a glorious sunset : — 
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“ SKY—PROSPECT. 


“Lo! in the burning west, the craggy nape 
Of a proud Ararat! and, thereupon, 
The ark, her melancholy voyage done! 
Yon rampant cloud mimics a lion’s shape ; 
There combats a huge crocodile — agape 
A golden spear to swallow! and that brown 
And massy grove, so near yon blazing town, 
Stirs — and recedes — destruction to escape ! 
Yet all is harmless as the Elysian shades 
Where spirits dwell in undisturbed repose, 
Silently disappears, or quickly fades ; 
Meek Nature’s evening comment on the shows 
That for oblivion take their daily birth 
From all the fuming vanities of earth!” 


To this incomparable “ word-painting” we must add the follow- 
ing from Longfellow, exceedingly sweet for the blending of natural 
and spiritual beauty : — 


“THE GOLDEN SUNSET. 


“ The golden sea its mirror spreads 
Beneath the golden skies, 
And but a narrow strip between 
Of land and shadow lies. 


“ The cloud-like rocks, the rock-like clouds, 
Dissolved in glory float, 
And, midway of the radiant flood, 
Hangs silently the boat. 


“ The sea is but another sky, 
The sea a sky as well, 
And which is earth, and which the heavens, 
The eye can scarcely tell. 


“ So when for us life’s evening hour 
Soft-fading shall descend, 
May glory, born of earth and heaven, 
The earth and heavens blend; 


“ Flooded with peace the spirit float, 
With silent rapture glow, 
Till where earth ends and heaven begins 
The soul shall scarcely know.” 
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ZIZZIE, THE SOLDIER’S DOG. 


Zizzie belonged to Capt. Borsay who was wounded in the battle 
before Sedan. We find this item about the dog in “Good Health.” 
He was eight months old, and followed his master into action: His 
master was shot through the thigh and fell, but Zizzie continued to 
follow the regiment. In the middle of the night his wounded mas- 
ter in the hospital was aroused to consciousness by something 
gently licking his face. It was Zizzie. Through some thousands 
of wounded the faithful creature had found his way to his master, 
insisted on being his nurse, and has not left him since. Such char- 
acters as Zizzie and the dog “ Spot,” whose marvelous exploits have 
lately been given in “The Transcript” on very good authority, 
ought to redeem his race from proscription, and plead persuasively 
for kindness towards “ our dumb animals.” 


THE WAR. 


Now that the Franco-German war hastens to its termination, we 
hope that American sympathies, which have been strangely fluctuat- 
ing, will settle in the right direction. France is crushed and bleeding, 
and degraded to a second-rate power, and her sufferings, especially 
as regards her peasantry, move the pity of every Christian heart. 
This should not blind us to the merits of the conflict. Wherein 
Germany has been in the wrong from beginning to end we fail to 
see, War is a terrible business, but if done at all it should be done 
thoroughly and quickly, so as not to be done over a second time. 
On the part of Germany it has been purely defensive and in the 
interest of human progress and civilization. She could not with 
any consistency and safety have ceased from it till France, the ag- 
gressor and robber of provinces, had become so disabled as to act 
the robber no longer. If Bismarck had been a mere sentimental- 
ist, the Germans would have furled their banners and marched 
home after the battle of Sedan, and then the shout of “On to Ber- 
lin” would have resounded from Paris and met with a response 
throughout the provinces. But Bismarck was a statesman, and saw 
that there would be no permanent peace till the robber was dis- 
armed, and the sham governments of Paris extinguished, and a 
government which he could treat with established in their place. 

As to the alleged cruelties inflicted by the German troops upon 
the French people; such as the letters of Mr. Nathaniel Allen de- 
scribe, we have no doubt they are all true ; for they are the inevita- 
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ble consequences of such a war. Half a million soldiers could not 
subsist in the heart of France without plundering its provinces and 
inflicting terrible suffering, and no discipline could prevent individ. 
ual cases of cruelty and brutality. Precisely the same things are 
told of Sherman’s army in its great march to the sea. Such is 
war ; and any nation that invokes this arbiter must make up its 
mind to such calamities. But if France, as she intended, had en- 
tered the Rhine-land and taken Berlin, and let loose her devils 
upon the German people in the shape of Zouaves, we should have 
heard of atrocities much more black and terrible. But the cause 
of righteousness prevails, thank God! which we trust will be the 
cause of enduring peace. 


THE DIFFERENCE. 


Throughout the course of this war the contrast between the Ger- 
man and French despatches has been very striking. The former 
have been remarkably truthful ; the latter remarkably mendacious, | 
They illustrate the difference between Lutheran and Jesuitical edu- 
cation: one dealing only with realities, the other dealing largely in 


appearances and shams. 





A SNOW MOUNTAIN. 


Can I make white enough my thought for thee, 

Or wash my words in light? Thou hast no mate, 
To sit aloft in the silence silently 

And turn those matchless heights undesecrate. 
Revered as Lear, when, lorn of shelter, he 

Stood, with his old white head, surprised at fate ; 
Alone as Galileo, when, set free, 

Before the stars he mused disconsolate. 
Ay, and remote, as the dead lords of song, 

Great masters who have made us what we are. 
For thou and they have taught us how to long 

And feel a sacred want of the fair and far: 
Reign, and keep life in this our deep desire — 

Our only greatness is that we aspire. 

— Fean Ingelow. 
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MECHANISM IN THOUGHT AND Moras. By Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. Pp. tor. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1871. 
Dr. Holmes’s address at the last Phi Beta Kappa celebration here 

meets us again, with notes and additions. It is one of his most 
brilliant productions, sparkling with wit and brightness which seem 
in his hands to be an inherent part of the subject-matter itself, so 
that the reader has to pause and think in order to realize how dull 
in ordinary treatment would be the weighty subjects which he 
makes so attractive. Even those among his hearers who dissented 
most widely from his positions must have admired the keen thrusts 
of his polished rapier ; and it was no slight triumph to hold an 
audience as he did, after days of the most exhausting summer heat, 
while he dealt with the points of most earnest controversy in sci- 
ence and theology. 

The first portion of the address is a study of the subtle relations 
between thought and its instrument, the brain. Probably most 
readers feel a certain shrinking, as they see the dissecting-knife cut- 
ting so near to the vital organs, and it is not unnatural that they 
should dimly forebode that the author has a materialistic purpose 
to exclude thought and life, except as the resultants from purely 
material forces. But the answer is surely just, that, on the ground 
which he himself chose, the consideration of the material phenom- 
ena was what was in order ; and Dr. Holmes would probably agree 
with us, that the limitations of his subject excluded the whole cycle 
of facts in the spiritual order which run side by side with the physical 
mysteries which he has so vividly pictured. Is not the whole point 
of the anti-materialists really conceded in that sentence where it is 
implied that, in the case of a wrinkled infant of second childhood, 
“the Power that gave him memory” can “ repeat the miracle by re- 
storing it” ? 

The portion of the address which treats of mechanism in mor- 
als presents a grave indictment against much of the popular the- 
ology of Christendom, No doubt the charges are just, as regards 
the effect of the technical dogmatic statements on a hard and self- 
ish type of character. Yet it seems to us that Dr. Holmes, in his 
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indignation at every form of Calvinism, at which he has an aver- 

sion as if it were the embodied principle of evil, lays too little 

emphasis on the gravity of real sin, and does not fully state the 

deep spiritual working and effect of religious experience in the re- 

lations of the soul with God. May not, also, the comparison be- . 
tween the lines of Horace and those from the “Dies Ire” be 

fairly supplemented by a comparison between the /ves of the Au- 

gustan poet and of the monks and others like them, who not only 

wrote the hymns of the Church, but lived them? 


RoMAN IMPERIALISM, AND OTHER LECTURES AND Essays. By J. 
R. Seeley, M.A., Professor of Modern History in the University 
of Cambridge. Boston: Roberts Bros. 1871. 
If Prof. Seeley be indeed the author of “ Ecce Homo,” as seems 

probable (though we believe the authorship has never been dis- 

tinctly avowed), this volume is sure of many readers. And it de- 
serves them ; for the series of studies contained in it, though vary- 
ing in interest and value, are fresh and attractive. The three — 
lectures on Roman Imperialism charmed many of our readers when 
they were first published (in “ Fraser’s” we think it was). They 
are a valuable contribution toward the better understanding of the 
early history of Christianity, and it is only to be regretted that 

Prof. Seeley did not enlarge his sketch into a full historical picture, 

The other seven papers in the volume deal with various topics. 

The educational essays are very broad and modern in their spirit, 

and while containing much that is of exclusively English applica- 

tion, are not without their bearing on questions which are agitated 
here. 

The two chapters on Milton are very interesting, but not without 
a vein of paradox. What shall we say of a-statement like this: 
“Milton (in his political writings) was a pamphleteer, only a 
pamphleteer of original genius ;” — or of the grave comparison of 
the author of the “ Liberty of Unlicensed Printing” with Thomas 
Carlyle? 

The paper on “The Church as a Teacher of Morality” is very 
suggestive. The following paragraph from it will not be thought to 
_ have lost its point in crossing the Atlantic: — 

“Itmust be admitted that a certain amount of solitude is the indis- 
pensable condition of all study; the facts collected in the world must be 
arranged and generalized in private. A perpetual round of petty engage- 
ments is false to progress even in practical studies. We suffer from this 
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malady in all departments of culture at once at the present time. Not 
only in the Church, but among the teaching class at the Universities and 
in schools, as idleness was the besetting sin of the last age, industry is 
the besetting sin of the present: or more correctly, the idleness has 
been succeeded by a merely external and superficial industry. Our con- 
version seems to have begun, not at the heart, but at the extremities. 
The hands and feet have thrown off their listlessness, and move to and 
fro indefatigably ; the tongue, throat and lungs tax themselves prodi- 
giously ; but the change will be more in form than in substance till it 
penetrates to the brain and will. In all the professions, a man’s first 
duty now is to renounce the ambition of becoming distinguished for ac- 
tivity; the temptation chiefly to be avoided is that of undertaking more 
work than can be done in first-rate style. The quality of work must be 
improved, and for that end, if necessary, the quantity reduced. A higher 
and calmer sort of activity must be arrived at, — economy in energy, ex- 
penditure without waste, — heat without haste. The moral teachers of 
the community should set the example of an industry thus tempered, of 
a proper distribution of life between contemplation and action. They 
are the last persons in the world who should allow their work to be 
spoiled by the unreasonable expectations of others. How can they di- 
rect the actions of others if they have not independence enough to 
direct their own? The question for all people, but particularly for them, 
is not how they are expected to do their work, but how their work may 
best be done; and the higher the kind of work the more necessary it is 
that the worker should claim and use the privilege of doing it in his 
own way. If he is to submit to any other opinion in such a matter, at 
least let it be an authority above him, not an ignorant clamor from be- 


neath.” 


Ap CLERuM: Advice to a Young Preacher. By Joseph Parker, 
D.D., author of “ Ecce Deus.” Boston: Roberts Bros. 1870. 


Most books of such advice are dead before they are alive; but 
this volume really contains a great deal of practical and useful 
suggestion. It is a reprint of an English book, and therefore con- 
tains things not adapted to the American meridian ; but the essen- 
tial difficulties which beset the clerical profession are the same 
in both countries, and so the matter of Dr. Parker’s little work will 
set other clergymen thinking to some profit. There is some pun- 
gency in the report which he professes to give of a conversation 
with a brother minister, whose theory of the parochial labor was 
that it consisted of an endless round of calls and meals. “‘ But, 
Mr. Bodens, if you will excuse me, may I ask when you find time 
to study?’ ‘Study, sir,’ he replied, ‘who wants so much study? 
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Study your people, say I; go amongst them as shepherd among 
the flock ; study their ways ; make yourself acquainted with their 
wants ; and you can write out a skeleton or two on Saturday night,’ 
‘Is it right, then, to eat so many fat things, and to pay for them 
with a skeleton ?’” 


My Srupy Winvows. By James Russell Lowell, A.M., Professor 
of Belles-Lettres in Harvard College. Boston: James R. Os- 
good & Co. 1871. 


Prof. Lowell’s study windows open on a large and fair pros- 
pect in this volume, and the best part of the prospect is the eyes 
that look out from the windows and interpret it to his reader. The 
papers here gathered up are gleanings from the last fifteen years’ 
work in that field of prose writings in which he is as undisputed a 
master as in the realm of song, and they seem the more perfect as 
we read them thus again. ‘The critical judgment, the exquisite wit, 
the large appreciation, wedded to an English style as rare as it is 
delightful, make the literary criticisms on Carlyle and Percival and ‘ 
Chaucer and Pope models of their kind. More personal to the 
writer, and therefore yet more choice, are the papers which speak of 
Josiah Quincy and of Thoreau, — above all, the generous tribute to 
Emerson. The essay on Abraham Lincoln will not fail to remind 
its readers of the wise and statesmanlike influence exerted by Mr. 
Lowell’s political writings during the war, and of Mr. Lincoln’s 
own hearty recognition of it in a letter printed in “The North 
American Review,” which showed how such words of sympathetic 
and just appreciation went to the heart of the lonely President. In 
yet another kind, the paper on “ A Certain Condescension in For- 
eigners” is in his best vein of delicious, sunny humor ; and those 
entitled ““My Garden Acquaintance,” and “A .Good Word for 
Winter,” add the flavor of Dame Nature to the volume. However, 
we are only saying what everybody has said a great many times, and 
what everybody will say again as he turns the pages of this delight- 
ful book. 


CHRISTIANITY AND GREEK PuiLosopuy. By B. F. Cocker, D.D., 
Professor of Moral and Mental Philosophy in the University of 
¢ Michigan. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1871. Pp. 524. 


This goodly volume is written by a prominent clergyman of the 
Methodist Church, and is noteworthy for the bréadth of spirit 
and the catholicity by which it is characterized. The author be- 
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lieves that the religion and philosophy of the Greeks were a provi- 
dential preparation for Christianity, and that the Being who made 
the mind and soul of man never left Himself wholly “ without wit- 
ness” in the world ; and accordingly he recognizes the good in the 
ancient forms of faith and thought with a generous sympathy. The 
fundamental axiom of his book is thus one which was familiar to 
the earlier teachers of the Christian Church, but has been too gen- 
erally superseded for centuries by a one-sided denunciatory attitude 
toward antiquity, now happily passing away. 

Beginning with a description of the people of Athens and of 
Athens itself, marked by considerable power, the work proceeds in 
succeeding chapters to discuss the religion of the Athenians, the 
problem of the knowableness of God, the Pre-Socratic school, Soc- 
rates himself, Plato and Aristotle, and the Post-Socratic school, 
with two closing chapters on the special religious ideas which were 
embodied in Greek philosophy,—on its “ propcedeutic office.’ 
Although not a treatise based on original researches, but following 
the guidance of special students in its important con@busions, it is a 
work of ability, the fruit of considerable study, and shows a com- 
petent acquaintance with the great writings of antiquity and with 
the modern schools of philosophy, and is interesting and instruc- 
tive. 


Jean INGELOow has fairly established her position as the nearest 
living woman poet to Mrs. Browning’s vacant throne, if, indeed, she 
does not yet sit thereon. Her “Songs of Seven” have been pub- 
lished by Roberts Brothers, in a cheap illustrated edition, price 
20 cts., with very dainty illustrations. ‘The same publishers also 
issue Miss Ingelow’s new volume of poems entitled, “The Moni- 
tions of the Unseen, and Poems of Love and Childhood,” finely 
illustrated, price $1.50. The longest poem in this volume, from 
which it takes its name, has tender depths of religious feeling, and 
breathes the spirit of the true Christian self-consecration which it 
inculcates. Among the poems of the affections the Long White 
Seam is particularly to be mentioned ; but the flower of the volume 
is that on the Snowdrop Monument in Litchfield Cathedral, which 
seems to us the most perfect of all Miss Ingelow’s poems. 


Every Day. By the author of Katherine Morris. Boston: Noyes, 
Holmes, & Co.. 1871. 


A wholesome, earnest tale, inculcating the Christian consecration 
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which should be put into “ Every Day.” Its key-note is sounded in 
these its concluding words : — 

“Who shall measure the good or evil we all may do according 
as we spend the days that make up the sum of our existence? The 
’ fearful tragedies of life, no less than heroic acts of self-sacrifice, are 
enwrapped in the tiny seeds sown day by day in the heart through 
word and action. 

“¢Every Day’ has told an imperfect story of two young lives for 
a period in time. What story shall every day tell for us all in the 
‘eternal years of God?’” 


We Girts. A Home Story. By Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. With 

illustrations. Boston: Fields, Osgood, & Co. 1870. 

Mrs. Whitney’s characteristic brightness marks this new story. 
We follow the fortunes of the Holabirds with interest, and are glad 
when the missing deed is found and the old grandfather’s long de- 
ferred justice is done. The account of the way that the whole 
family took held of household work together is especially good, and 
sets forth the most practicable form of co-operative housekeeping. 
It is to be regretted, however, that a writer so widely read should 
not exert her influence against the use of slang language already 
too prevalent among young girls, instead of encouraging it. 


Miriam, the new poem by Whittier, is a tale in verse, designed 
to show that there is good in all creeds, and to enforce a lesson of 
charity and humanity. The lesson is excellent, and in Whittier’s 
tone and spirit, but the artistic execution is not the poet’s best. 
The minor poems are gems of the first water. The tender human- 
ity of the poet, and the hunger of the heart after the highest good 
and the most satisfying faith in God, man, and immortality, are 
manifest. ‘ 


My Apincr Kincpom: with Life in the great Sahara. By Paul du 
Chaillu. With illustrations. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1871. 

The marvelous tales of M. du Chaillu, are very entertaining read- 
ing. His account of his sovereignty in the Apingi country, where 
an African tribe worship him as a Great Spirit holding thunder in 
his hand, and he is served by sixty-four cooks, makes a pretty heavy 
demand on the credulity of his readers ; but the monkeys and ele- 
phants and Moorish caravans and bits of natural history which 
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make up the rest of the book furnish a wholesome pabulum for boy 
readers, and instruct as well as interest. 


Tue Kansas City Brince. With an account of the regimen of the 
Missouri River, and a description of the methods used for found- 
ing in that river. By O. Chanute, Chief Engineer, and George 
Morison, Assistant Engineer. Illustrated. New York: D. Van 
Nostrand, Publisher. 

This is a detailed account of one of the most difficult and im- 
portant engineering enterprises ever accomplished in this country, 
—the building of the first bridge across the Missouri River. The 
work is intended particularly for engineers ; but it is written plainly, 
with only a few technical terms which do not explain themselves, 
and may be read by any intelligent person who is interested in 
learning how the most formidable obstacles in nature may be over- 
come by the skill and ingenuity of man. 


BirTH AND Epucation. By Marie Sophie Schwartz. Translated 
from the Swedish by Selma Borg and Marie A. Brown. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 

The plan of this story is excellent, which is to show how much 
more valuable education is than birth. We can hardly understand 
how radical and almost revolutionary such a doctrine must seem in 
a country like Sweden, where birth has been for centuries the rul- 
ing power. There are some very fine characters, especially the old 
Jew, and we have read it with much interest, though the tone and 
power of the work are hardly kept up to the end, and a better 
translation would have made a more agreeable book of it. 


A ScHoo.t History OF THE UNITED States, from the discovery 
of America to the year 1870. By David R. Scott. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1870. Pp. 425. 

The change for the better in the school text-books within a genera- 
tion is marvelous. This volume is excellent for its purpose, and an 
admirable manual. What more wonderful story than this sober nar- 
rative contains, of the rise of a great nation in a wilderness, of its 
marvelous growth, its terrible purgation by war, its days of return- 
ing peace? The work is fully illustrated with good wood-cuts and 
maps ; it gives a very full and accurate account of the course of 
the Great Rebellion, and contains, in an appendix, the Constitution 
of the United States and a valuable chronological table. 
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In THE CLEARINGS. By K.G, Wells. FAITHFUL TO THE Ltcur, 
By Ednah D. Cheney. Boston: American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. 1870. 

These two volumes continue a series published by the. Unitarian 
Association for use in Sunday-school libraries, for which purpose 
they were written, and obtained a prize, and are admirably adapted 
to be included in the too short list of suitable books of their class, 
They relate, in an interesting way, the first, the adventures of a family 
of two brothers and two sisters who go into the wilds of Maine to 
make a living, and so make a clearing into life ; the second, the 
story of the little daughter of a lighthouse keeper, who is left in 
charge of the light in her father’s absence, and several other very 
pleasing shorter stories. 


PERICLES AND AspasIA. By Walter Savage Landor. Boston: 
Roberts Bros. 1871. 

This reprint of a very delightful book is full of the very atmos- 
phere of the period which it reproduces, and could have been writ- 
ten only by a scholar whose mind was saturated with Greek litera- 
ture, and a poet who was inspired by the best spirit of that litera- 
ture. The publishers should have the thanks of all lovers of real 
books for making this accessible to American readers. It is much 
to be desired that it might be followed by a good American edition 
of Landor’s peerless “ Imaginary Conversations.” We cannot for- 
bear to quote the following poem from Cleone to Aspasia : 


“You build your nest, Aspasia, like the swallow, 
Bringing a little on the bill at once, 
And fixing it attentively and fondly, 
And trying it, and then from your soft breast 
Warming it with the inmost of the plumage. 
Nests there are many, of this very year 
Many the nests are, which the winds shall shake, 
The rains run through, and other birds beat down ; 
Yours, O Aspasia! rests against the temple 
Of heavenly love, and thence inviolate, 
It shall not fall this winter, or the next.” 


THE REPORT OF THE FouRTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
BROOKLYN UNION FOR'CHRISTIAN WorK gives a good picture of 
a good work. The Register of Boys, with its eighteen hundred 
names, is, we believe, peculiar to Brooklyn, and is an admirable 
idea. 





